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FOREWORD 


I have no pretentions or tall claims to singular distinctions and 
recognition. And yet I honestly feel that my career of over 
irty years with the renowned gramophone recording firm “His 

that th S V ° ICe \ W3S S ° fUl1 ° f CVentful and excitin S experiences, 
hat their narration would be of great interest and appeal to 

lovern of Indian music. This was proved to be very true when 

my Marathi book Swara-Gangechya Teeri~“ On the Banks of 

the Swara-Ganga (the sacred River of Melody)”-was published 

ve years ago The large readership and the critical press in 

Maharashtra have tea unanimous ta rheir appreciation and 

book f ° r my maiden attempt at Writing and offerin g such a 

rcM lm °f u aI V he Sta,WartS included in that book are from the 
realm of Hindustani classical music. They are famous and en- 

that TTZ a J' Indla P ° pU]arity - 11 was therefore suggested 
at I should offer an English version, for the enjoyment ofnon- 

thi ra h, ' Speakin f Iovers of classical music. I fervently hope that 
this venture will meet with similar approbation. 
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Phone: 451130 
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1 Early Years 


This book contains thumbnail sketches of about 20 masters of 
the art of Hindustani Classical Music. For over four decades 
from 1930 onwards, they were hailed by vast audiences and 
discerning listeners as bright luminaries in their respective fields. 
Lovers of classical music were dazzled by the brilliance of their 
artistic skill in composition and performance. While going 
through these pages, readers who were fortunate enough to have 
come under the spell of their music will relive the past with 
nostalgia. 

Most listeners saw, heard and appreciated these artists at 
a distance, sitting in an audience. 1, however, not only had the 
opportunity to listen to them at close range, but also had the 
proud privilege of knowing them intimately in person. I there¬ 
fore had many glimpses into their personal life, as well as the 
opportunity to observe their manners and mannerisms, to study 
the artistic subtleties characteristic of their presentation, and to 
learn the qualities of head and heart that brought them fame, 
fortune and popularity. 


I was born in the year 1909 into an upper middle class 
Maharashtrian family. I was not earmarked for a career in 
music; instead, like my father and uncles, I had to study law. 
and I practised in the courts of Bombay for a brief period of 
four years from 1934 to 1938. So I must narrate how I came 
to be drawn into the world of the arts, and ultimately found my 
vocation in music. 

During my schooldays, I discovered that I was very fond 
of music and, what is more, was gifted with a sweet and melo¬ 
dious voice. I was therefore tempted to join a music coaching 
class that had opened near our house 1 . Those were the days 
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when musicians were considered to be almost untouchables by 
the elite of society. To make readers understand* why this state 
of affairs existed, I will have to digress a little to the past 
history of Hindustani classical music. 

From the 15th century onwards, dynasties of Muslims ruled 
virtually the whole North of the Indian subcontinent. Of these 
rulers, the Mughals were very fond of music, and so enlisted 
the services of great artists such as Tansen, Baiju Bawra, Lal- 
chand and others in their darbars. Although most of these 
singers were Hindus by birth, they were converted to Islam by 
the rulers. Devoid of any scholastic education, they learned the 
art of music only by oral instruction and passed on what 
they had learnt to their successors by the same method. 
Attached to the courts of Muslim rulers, they fell into the ways 
of living of their masters. Wine and women were considered 
necessary adjuncts to their artistic pursuits. By the 19th cen¬ 
tury, the Muslims had been ousted by the British. But the artists 
retained their way of life and were therefore considered taboo. 
As a man is known by the company he keeps, elite society did 
not look with favour on any association or familiarity with 
musicians. This being the state of opinion still prevalent 60 
years ago, I was afraid that I would be denied the chance of learn¬ 
ing music in the coaching class. But my father, too, had a very 
good voice and was also very fond of music. So he readily 
agreed to my request and permitted me to join the music class—* 
although not before giving me a stern warning that I must pur¬ 
sue my academic career with the avowed aim of becoming a 
lawyer like him. 

The climate of Khamgaon, my native place, is extremely 
hot in the summer. In the months of April and May the mer¬ 
cury shoots up to 110°F. Therefore, to avoid the heat, we used 
to shift temporarily to places with cool and agreeable climates 
such as Nasik and Pune. While at Pune in the summer of 1926. 
I was informed of my success with credit in the Matric exami¬ 
nation. During the vacation I had plenty of opportunity to 
listen to a number of classical artists such as Mirashibuva, 
Bhatebuva, Master Krishnarao, etc. I also made my singing de¬ 
but at a mehfil in Pune, and was much applauded as an up-and- 
coming artist of great promise. My uncle and brother-in-law 
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were pursuing their legal studies in Pune. I too was tempted 
to stay there for my college education, because that city would 
offer me plenty of opportunity to develop my musical hobby. I 
joined the Fergusson College and was soon immersed in the cul¬ 
tural and artistic atmosphere of that great institution. By this 
time my natural voice had matured, and I had cultivated it by 
systematic and scientific practice. Very soon, I was the hot 
musical favourite of the entire college. 

At the end of the first term the famous poet-actor Harindra- 
nath Chattopadhyaya and his most gifted and illustrious wife 
Shrimati Kamaladevi came on a visit to Pune, to stage their 
English skits and present poetic recitals. A sensitive youngster; 
I was drawn to them by their histrionic and poetic talents. Some¬ 
one suggested that they should hear me sing. When I sang for 
them, little did I dream that they would ask me to appear with 
them on stage in a musical role. My maiden appearance on 
stage was a thundering success. 

The legendary actor-singer Bal Gandharva was performing 
his musical plays in a city theatre. I was so enamoured of his 
voice, style, and music, that I attended all the plays in his reper¬ 
tory — three times in a week. 

I was now widening my musical horizons and getting more 
and more opportunities to appear in public, thereby developing 
my skill in the alt of presentation. However, as the months roll- 
ed 1 realised that I had neglected my studies. My results 
were an eye-opener for me, and the following year I came away 
from Pune to Nagpur to concentrate on my studies. 

■Hie Morris College in Nagpur had a literary atmosphere 
and here too I made my presence felt. I was, however, careful 
not to deviate from my avowed aim, and gave only a secondary 
Place to my study of music. 

na ^ tar f te ^.^ king music lessons from a great scholar by the 
name of Dinkarrao Patwardhan. He saw to it that I did not neg- 

Mr 7 iu°^ T he Pnnci P al of the c °Hege was an Englishman— 

. ' ‘ Cheshlre - He happened to hear me sing at a college 

C IOn ar ! d was most encouraging. This prompted me to form 

tinn” L ~ “ The Morris Colle 8 e Music Associa- 

t on . Mr Cheshire gave us the use of a room in the college 

Building for our musical pursuits. A few selected students - boys 
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and girls — would gather every alternate evening for music les¬ 
sons and practice with the veteran Mr.. Patwardhan. My roots 
were thus firmly embedded in the classical art. 

While practising I had to learn by heart the words of compo¬ 
sitions in Hindi, and in the Braj dialect. Though I did sometimes 
find that the translations were lucid and meaningful, I most often 
felt that they grossly distorted the song, and that what we were 
learning by heart was meaningless. On examining the original 
compositions, I found that they were not only coherent, but also 
highly poetic. 

I was a student of Marathi and as such had to study Marathi 
poetry. The poems composed by old and contemporary poets 
were in regular metre. Hence it was fairly easy to put tunes to 
them. I was strongly influenced by the poetry of a classmate of 
mine. We sat on the same bench in class. N. G. (Naa Gha) 
Deshpande was the name of my poet friend. He is today acclaim¬ 
ed as a very distinguished Marathi poet. Everyone knows that 
students in colleges rarely pay strict attention to the lectures, and 
we were no exception. My friend would scribble lines of poetry 
as and when he felt the inspiration, and would pass them on to me. 
I was so affected by the beauty of his phrases that tunes would 
come to me automatically and I would hum them aloud in a cap¬ 
tivating, rhythmic lilt. Encouraged by fellow friends, I put tunes 
to many poems by Deshpande and others. The reaction of the 
listeners was so enthusiastic that I was tempted to sing the poems 
during my music recitals. 

One such poem entitled Sheel (The Whistle) won such high 
acclaim that wherever I went I was requested to sing that lyric. 
It described a highly romantic incident set in a pastoral back¬ 
ground, and its beautiful and intensely poetic ideas, couched in 
the language of the countryside, had a mesmeric effect on the 
hearers. Its impact was so powerful that in a few months my 
name as a singer of lyrical poems had spread far and wide. 

Towards the end of 1930, I received an invitation to broadcast 
from the then private radio station in Bombay. I came to Bom¬ 
bay in response to the invitation, and my maiden performance 
before a microphone took place on 1st January 1931. In the 
bare 30 minutes allotted to me, I sang a classical piece and two 
lyrics. Although the broadcasting capacity of the station was 


limited, the radio was a novelty and listeners were always enthu¬ 
siastic. The response to my broadcast, and particularly to Sheel , 
was overwhelming, and my name spread through many parts of 
Maharashtra. During my short stay in Bombay, I was introduced 
to many musical personalities. I graduated the same year and, 
lured by the immense opportunity for further progress in the 
musical art offered by this big city, I decided to come to Bombay 
to study law. 

The years 1931 to 1933 were very eventful ones for me. I joined 
the Government Law College. In those days law classes were 
held for only two hours in the evenings; so I had the entire day 
to use as I pleased — either for study or for riyaz (practice) in 
singing. Within a few months I made such headway in Bombay 
music circles that the Gramophone Company Limited—‘His 
Master’s Voice’—prevailed upon me to cut discs of my lyrics. 

In the first year of college I had as a textbook The Prisoner 
of Zenda. A sentence in the book made a lasting impression on 
me. It ran thus: ‘To a man of spirit opportunities are duties.’ 
I thus regard every opportunity as a duty and seize it. Time, 
tide and opportunity wait for no man. Once you have missed 
the bus you have missed it forever. So although I knew I was 
just a student of music, and an amateur at that, I accepted the 
offer. At the time of the recording I was in such great form 
and mood that by the time this first recording session came to 
a close, I found that instead of just two songs I had recorded as 
many as fourteen. The first release was, naturally, the spellbin¬ 
der Sheel. in those days the gramophone was the only univer¬ 
sally available medium of entertainment. Sheel literally rang 
through the towns and villages, jungles and hillocks of Maha¬ 
rashtra, and suddenly I became the talk not only of the town, 
but also of the countryside. 

Nothing succeeds like success. My later releases also proved 
to be such big hits that I was invited to cut more and more 
discs in the next five years. I had scored and was considered a 
trend setter in the singing of lyrics. It was, of course, most grati¬ 
fying to witness the crowds of eager listeners gathered before 
shops or restaurants vying with each other to enjoy the music, 
and to see large posters of myself displayed in the show-windows. 
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This success, however, did not go to my head because I was 
always conscious of my resolve to qualify for the law. I passed 
my first LL.B. and the final LL.B. with credit in just two years. 
Thus, I did fulfil the promise I had given my father way back 
in the year 1923, when he gave me conditional permission to learn 
music. 

I had now gained my father’s confidence. Although his 
natural desire was that I should join him at the bar at Kham- 
gaon, he realized that there would be a brighter future for me in 
Bombay. He therefore allowed me to stay on and practise law 
in the Bombay courts. In 1934, I enrolled as an advocate in 
Bombay High Court and although a newcomer, I was not a 
briefless lawyer. The four years between U 934 and 1938 were 
very hectic. Court cases during the day and music sessions at 
night kept me constantly busy. I also got frequent invitations 
to participate in All India Musical Conferences at various places 
such as Allahabad, Gwalior and Calcutta. 

Before I enrolled as an advocate I had the opportunity to test 
niy histrionic talent once again. Since my appearance on stage 
with Harindranath and Kamaladevi I had had no occasion for 
a stage appearance. Now at the end of 1933 I was offered the 
lead role in a film titled Tulsidas. This was mainly due to my 
popularity as a singer. I regarded this opportunity also as a 
duty and spent over seven months working for the film in Pune. 
By the end of the shooting of the film, I discovered two things: 
(1) that film acting was not my cup of tea and (2) that the 
atmosphere and method of working in a film company were not 
at all suited to my temperament and that I was a complete mis¬ 
fit in the medium. I therefore decided to keep away from the 
films forever. 

In 1936 I got an offer to go on a concert tour to British 
East Africa. Once again my sense of duty compelled me to 
accept the offer and I visited Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika 
(now Tanzania) for four months between December 1936 and 
April 1937. It was a great experience, and since I have some 
very interesting incidents of the tour to narrate, I shall dwell 
on them at length separately. Back from the East African trip, 

I resumed my law practice, and very soon afterwards an episode 
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took place which was to determine my future career. I will 
relate it in some detail. 

A senior counsel who had a big name as a criminal lawyer 
appreciated and enjoyed my music, and took a great interest in 
me. One day, towards the end of 1937, he sent me a brief, 
pressing me to accept it. It was a case of murder; five persons 
had been arrested and committed to a sessions trial. I took it 
up—again with a keen sense of duty. The case was heard at 
Alibag near Bombay. The presiding judge, though very stern 
and grim in appearance, was a kindly soul. He and roy lawyer 
friend—the late Mr. R. M. Chitnis—guided and encouraged me 
throughout. The trial lasted for nine days, and I did my very 
best in preparing the defence. My efforts were so fruitful that 
other members of the bar, who were watching my performance 
as a lawyer with curiosity, patted me on the back. 

I was no stranger to the place, for I had gone there to sing 
twice before. Everybody was keen on listening to my music 
again. I had told them on the day of my arrival that my visit 
to Alibag this time was as a lawyer, but assured them that as 
soon as I was free from the case I would entertain them. So, 
after the arguments in the case were over, they arranged a music 
programme. The legal judgement in my case was to be deli¬ 
vered two days later.. I sang for a full five hours to a large 
audience which included all the local members of the bar and 
local officials, as also the sessions judge. 

Two days later the verdict on the case was given. The murder 
charge against my clients had broken down, and three of the 
accused were acquitted. The other two were given short senten¬ 
ces on minor charges. I received congratulations front all sides 

for my victory in my first appearance as a defence lawyer in a 
sessions court. 

Before leaving for Bombay I went to the judge’s chambers to 
thank the judge and seek his advice. I said, ‘Your honour, you 
heard my legal arguments in the case and you have also had 
the chance of listening to my musical arguments. Could you 

please tell me which of these weighed more in favour of the 
accused?’ 
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The judge gave a hearty laugh and replied, ‘Mr. Joshi, I regard 
you as my son and I would like to give you a piece of advicet 
f have seen and heard both your performances. You have al¬ 
ready made a mark as a musician, and, from what I observed 
of your performance in court, I feel quite sure that before long 
you will also make your mark as a successful lawyer. But take 
it from me, the law is a jealous mistress—she will not leave room 
for anything else, so you will have to choose between law and 
music. You cannot have both together. The choice is yours.’ 

Thanking him for his advice I returned to Bombay. ‘Law or 
Music—Music or Law—Law or Music?’ The problem kept on 
haunting me day and night. Soon afterwards, as chance and 
good luck would have it, the British manager of H.M.V., Mr. 
Harry Evans, offered me a job as a recording executive. My 
instinct told me, ‘Jump at the chance. If you do not like it 
you can always give it up and put on your black coat and gown 
once more, since you are already enrolled as an advocate of the 
High Court.’ 

Music being my first love, I decided in its favour, and joined 
the office of the gramophone company in Bombay on 1st June 
1938. Thus I was launched on a career which was to take me 
along the exciting banks of the mighty river of music for the 
next 34 years. 

Along the flowing stream of music came vocalists, instrumen¬ 
talists, composers and poets of all ages and nationalities. Some 
had already made the grade, some were on the road to success 
but had not actually arrived, while some with inherent talent 
were struggling to> come up. For 34 years it was my job to 
record them on gramophone records. The job was extremely 
difficult. My primary concern was to see that recording an artist 
was commercially beneficial to the company. At the same time, 
I had to maintain good relations with the artists, most of whom 
had inflated opinions of themselves. They were invariably tem¬ 
peramental, and many of them had developed fiery tempers too. 
To manage their temperaments and tempers and to bring out 
the very best in their performances was as tricky and difficult as 
tight rope walking. It was really a tough job to bring them be¬ 
fore the microphone and get them to record. Later in this book 


I will relate some interesting episodes and accounts of my asso¬ 
ciation with artists and make observations about their demea¬ 
nour, temperaments, peculiarities, mannerisms and also their 
artistic expertise which I was able to capture on records. Al¬ 
though the scope of my job included all types of music and 
musicians, I confine myself in this book to those who rose very 
high above the horizon by dint of their artistic merit in the 
field of classical and light classical music. 


2 Concert Tour of British 
East Africa 

As mentioned in the first chapter, in 1936 I received an invita¬ 
tion for a concert tour from music-loving Indians settled in 
East Africa. Dr. Karve, the sponsor of the tour, stood guarantee 
for the expenses and assured me that I would incur no financial 
loss, but would more likely make a profit. 

I had little idea of the obstacles I would have to overcome 
before I left for the tour. My primary need was to find suit¬ 
able accompanists who would cooperate with me fully to achieve 
the desired success and who would moreover behave like gentle¬ 
men in a foreign country. Mr. Narayanrao Indurkar, who is 
presently considered one of the best tabla players, was then 
completely unknown, but he had accompanied me on a number 
of occasions during my concerts in India and hence my choice 
tell on him. He readily agreed to go with me. I also needed 
a sarangi player. The sarangi is the only Indian instrument 
which can produce a sound like that of the human voice. It is 
therefore ideally suited as an accompaniment to singing. Un- 
ortunately, it is also extremely difficult to play, and very few 
attain proficiency in doing so. It was therefore all the more 
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difficult to get a good player who would be willing to go with 
me. However, I managed to get a fairly good sarangi player. 
I also got a tanpura player to accompany me. Having thus 
completed my team, I proceeded to get the necessary travel 
documents. 

About three weeks before our departure, when we were almost 
ready to leave, the sarangi player approached me, and on the plea 
that he was eager to meet his wife and children before we left, 
he requested me to give him a week’s leave and some advance 
payment to enable him to take a trip to U.P. for the purpose. 
I did so. A fortnight later he had not returned, and the day 
of our departure was drawing near. I sent him a reply paid 
telegram. Back came his reply: ‘Regret inability. Wife crying.’ 
On reading this, I felt like crying, too! 

As there was hardly any time to replace the sarangi man, T 
decided to go with only two accompanists—the tabla player 
and the tanpura player. Since I played the harmonium fairly 
well, I decided that I would accompany myself on the harmonium. 

On 9th December 1936 we boarded the S.S. Tdriya —a steam¬ 
ship of the British India Steam Navigation Company. I booked 
our heavy luggage into the hold of the ship, and took with me 
to my cabin only my cabin trunk and the tanpura. for which 
I had had a special wooden case made. 

With tears in my eyes and a heavy heart, I bade farewell to 
my wife, relatives and friends. As we were slowly drifting away 
from the docks, the pangs of separation increased. I was also 
feeling very apprehensive about the success of the tour and my 
safe return. In this depressed state of mind, my hitherto con¬ 
trolled tears now freely rolling down my cheeks, I entered my 
cabin, took off the garlands and threw them aside. 

A short while later, a steward entered the cabin, looked around 
and hastily went out again. Minutes later he reappeared, this 
time with the captain of the ship and a couple of other officers. 
As they entered, they took off their hats and stood in respectful 
silence. I could not understand the reason for this strange be¬ 
haviour. ‘Is anything wrong?’ I asked. 

The captain said. “Sir, I am sorry, but it is against our rules 
to keep a dead body in the cabin, without prior permission,’ 


I did not understand why he was telling me all this, until I 
saw that they were all looking at the tanpura box. I realized 
immediately that the box did look like a coffin, all the more so 
because of the garlands I had unwittingly thrown on it. 

‘I am not carrying a dead body,’ I assured him. 

‘What’s the coffin for, then?’ 

I opened the box and putting my hand inside, plucked the 
strings. They were all startled by the loud musical sound. I 
said, ‘This doesn’t sound like a dead body does it?’ They apo¬ 
logized profusely. After that incident the captain and I became 
very good friends. 

After an uneventful and enjoyable voyage of nine days, we 
landed at Mombasa, and were received warmly by a gentleman 
on behalf of Dr. Karve. I was informed that Dr. Karve was 
away on urgent business and would be back soon. I was put 
up in a hotel and my accompanists were provided with accom¬ 
modation elsewhere. I spent that day and the next getting ac¬ 
quainted with local music lovers and influential Indians. I also 
visited the theatre where I was scheduled to give the opening 
concert of my tour. The next day when, after an interesting 
sight-seeing tour, I returned to my room for lunch, I was shocked 
to see that the room was completely empty and my luggage had 
disappeared. I rushed to the residence of the gentleman who had 
received me and who stayed very close by. When I informed 
fv'm of the calamity, he calmly said. ‘Please come inside and rest 
for a while, we will see what we can do.’ Stepping into the 
inner room I found, to my surprise, all my missing luggage, 
neatly arranged. The gentleman looked rather embarrassed and 
was most apologetic as he explained the situation. He had never 
in his life come into contact with any artist. But having heard 
a lot about the vices and misbehaviour of musicians in general, 
he had thought it advisable to keep us at a respectable distance. 
In the two days of my stay in the hotel, he had found out that 
I did not have any vices—I did not smoke or even drink tea! 
He and his wife felt that they had failed in their duty as hosts. 
To make up for their lapse, they had my luggage brought to their 
home and welcomed me as their personal guest. This incident 
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sealed a strong bond of friendship between us, which has lasted 
till today. 

The following day Dr. Karve returned and took over the 
management of the tour. The next four months were very hectic, 
spent in travel by train or car and in giving concerts at many 
places. It was indeed a very thrilling and fascinating tour. 1 
met and came to know many of my countrymen, who, as a result 
of their skill and labour were successful and prosperous so far 
away from their homeland. 

However the tour was not entirely a bed of roses. After several 
successful performances in Kenya, we were to enter Uganda 
through the border town Eldoret. I was scheduled to give a con¬ 
cert the next day at Mbale, an important township in Uganda. 
In those days, passenger trains ran only twice a week. When 
we arrived in Eldoret, we found to our dismay that a passenger 
train had left the previous night. There was no other passenger 
train for the next four days. In British East Africa most of the 
railway stations were manned by Indians, The Indian station 
master at Eldoret suggested that, if we were willing, he would 
put us on a goods train which was to leave the same night. Since 
we had no other choice we agreed. 

The train arrived at 1 a.m. It was bitterly cold, and we hur¬ 
riedly entered one of the carriages. We found that there were 
not even benches inside, just the bare floor with the wheels ratt¬ 
ling immediately underneath. We spread our blankets and lay 
down. The train steamed out of the station. It was pitch dark 
outside. Soon we were travelling at a great speed through the 
jungles of Africa. To add to the rattling noise of the wheels, we 
were shaken and bumped about as we lay on the floor of the 
train. As if this were not enough to deprive us of any rest, the 
whole bogie had a strong smell of wild animals such as lions 
and tigers and their food of stale meat. The smell was so nau¬ 
seating that we found it difficult to keep down what we had 
had for dinner. I kept telling myself that this too was an inte¬ 
resting experience. 

Anyhow, we reached Mbale safely in the morning, and were 
received cordially by an Indian doctor. For the next fortnight 
we were his personal guests. He showered his hospitality on us 
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so lavishly that it more than made up for the unpleasant journey 
we had endured. 

Uganda was then a very rich cotton and sugarcane producing 
country. Hundreds of Indians, mostly from Gujarat and Punjab, 
had settled there and were occupied in very flourishing cotton 
and sugar businesses. I sang to large audiences in other Ugandan 
towns such as Soroti, Jinza and Kampala. 

After Uganda we came down to Tanganyika (now Tanzania). 
As the railway lines were very few, most of the travelling we did 
was in station wagons, and we usually travelled by night. After 
we entered Tanganyika we were driving through thick jungle 
when my African driver suddenly stopped the car and asked us 
to roll up the glasses of the windows and not to make any noise. 
About 100 yards ahead of our car, we could clearly see in the 
brightness of the headlights three lions and a number of cubs 
stretched out unconcernedly in the middle of the road. I was 
told by the driver that these wild animals do not attack unless 
provoked. We had therefore to wait indefinitely, holding our 
breath and praying all the time that we would get through this 
alive. About 15 minutes later, tired by the dazzling headlights 
of our car and feeling sure that we did not mean any harm to 
them, the entire team of wild beasts slowly and majestically got 
up and walked away. We gave them another 10 minutes so that 
we could be sure of getting away safely. 

Visiting places and giving concerts at business centres on the 
way, we reached the capital Dar-es-Salaam. Barrister Chitale, 
a leading lawyer, was our host and I had a very pleasant and 
profitable stay in Dar-es-Salaam. After that I was billed to give 
a concert at the nearby island of Zanzibar. Zanzibar is a Muslim 
sultanate. Most of the residents are Muslims, and the two main 
occupations there are the cultivation of copra (dried coconut) and 
cloves. The ship by which we were to go there was delayed 
indefinitely at Durban in South Africa, and this again posed a 
big problem. Eventually, as there was no other alternative, we 
decided to charter a special plane and fly to Zanzibar. As the 
aviation industry was then in its infancy, it was a great risk to 
take. But young as I was, I loved thrills, and wanted to ex¬ 
perience air travel. In Zanzibar we were received by local 
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Indians who showed me that day’s evening paper. It carried 
the headline: ‘Welcome to the first flying musician of India!’ and 
an advertisement of my concert the next night. 

The next morning however I had another difficult situation to 
face. According to the local rules, every performer had to sub¬ 
mit a detailed programme of his performance in advance, to the 
local chief of police, for scrutiny and censorship. Not being 
aware of this, I had not submitted such details. I was there¬ 
fore informed that no police permission would be granted for my 
public performance. I immediately went to see the chief of 
police. My visiting card, with ‘Advocate Bombay High Court’ 
beneath my name, did the trick. He called me in and I explained 
how and why we had failed to obey the rule. I however im¬ 
mediately presented my detailed concert programme to him for 
inspection. He read through the programme and, after a few 
moments of deliberation, pointed out one item to me—the song 
ran thus: ‘Bolo bolo nahi abto pyare more sundarawa. Moham¬ 
mad Shah tu sada wngile, choota gai sub bhali bhalcd \ This 
was in Raga Sohoni and was composed by the eminent Urdu 
poet-musician Sadaranga about 250 years ago. I could not see 
how such an old composition could be objectionable. He said 
that Zanzibar was a predominantly Muslim country. People had 
read of a recent case of communal tension between Hindus and 
Muslims in India. The case was very widely publicized as the 
‘Rangila Rasul’ case. The words ‘sada rangile’ in the third line 
might cause trouble between the large Muslim population and 
the few Hindus in Zanzibar. It was no use arguing and I im¬ 
mediately agreed to omit that item. I walked out of his office 
after extending a warm invitation to my concert to him and his 
family. However, I could not help laughing up my sleeve at 
his ignorance and narrowmindedness. 

During the recital that night I noticed the police chief in the 
audience. He was so engrossed and appeared to enjoy the music 
so much that he did not even notice when I, contrary to my 
promise to him, sang the censored ‘Bolo Bolo Nahi’ song! 

Our people abroad are so hospitable that at times it becomes 
positively embarrassing. When we first landed in Mombasa, I 
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observed that the majority of resident Indians drank regularly in 
the evenings for relaxation, and offered drinks to guests. On the 
first evening in Mombasa, I was shocked to see bottles and glasses 
appearing for what was called ‘Sandhya’ — the evening ritual of 
Brahmins. The same night I warned my team members. ‘We 
have come here to make a name, not to lose our reputation. 
These people here are hospitable and they feel that they can 
entertain best by offering us drinks. It is the tradition here. But 
we must be very careful not to misbehave, because the very 
people who are praising us now, would not hesitate to slander 
and condemn us if we, by any act of misconduct, gave them 
reason to do so.’ 

I am proud to say that during the four months of our tour 
we conducted ourselves in such a way that even after more than 
40 years, friends remember us with respect. 

The tour was very successful, and I returned with a big name 
along with satisfactory monetary benefit. 


3 A Dazzling Era of Bhavgeets 

I joined the H.M.V. company officially in 1938. Having been 
very closely associated with it for over six years as an artist, it 
was like coming home. I took to my duties like a duck to water. 
I had a responsible job. My success depended on the quantity 
and quality of new talent that I could find, and the sale and 
popularity of the records I brought out. An era of sensitive but 
dazzling Bhavgeets began around 1932 and swept the entire 
listening populace of Maharashtra under its hypnotic spell for 
several years. 

At the beginning of this century, with the spread of English 
education, a revolutionary change had come about in the outlook 
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and thinking of the educated elite of Indian society. The entire 
tribe of artists and their followers were considered to be steeped 
in a vicious way of life. This led to their exclusion from decent 
society. Artists as a class were censured and shunned for their 
evil ways of living, and music, therefore, was at its lowest ebb of 
popularity. 

Even in these adverse times there were ardent seekers after 
knowledge who were determined to learn and master the art of 
music. To achieve this, they were prepared to undergo any hard¬ 
ship, and even worked as menials to curry favour with the Mus¬ 
lim Ustads and learn music from them. Some of these, like the 
late Balkrishnabuva Ichalkaranjikar, Bhaskarbuva Bakhale. 
Ramkrishnabuva Vaze or Vishnu Digambar Paluskar, actually 
slogged as menials in the houses of the Muslim Ustads, doing all 
kinds of odd jobs not befitting their status in society. By beg¬ 
ging, borrowing and stealing they brought back with them tc 
Maharashtra a very rich booty of musical knowledge. The ‘steal¬ 
ing of music was done by hiding under the beds or elsewhere 
in the house without the knowledge of the Ustads while they were 
doing riyaz, or pretending to be asleep when some new raga 
or composition was being practised by the Ustad. The notable 
singers returned to their homes. Now masters of rich and varied 
types of music, they began to display this treasure to music lovers 
in Maharashtra. 

About this time, there came on stage a wave of musical plays. 
These became popular with the audiences who till then had treat¬ 
ed music as something base, but were now being slowly and 
surely attracted by it. This spurt of musical plays afforded a 
timely opportunity to the new pandits of music, by giving them 
a fine chance to exhibit their treasure on stage in the garb cf 
Marathi songs. Legandary actor-singers such as Bal Gandharva, 
Keshavrao Bhosale, Bhaurao Kolhatkar, Bapu Pendharkar, 
Master Krishnarao and Master Dinanath, presented songs with 
tunes based on the Hindustani compositions of the Ustads. Ustad 
Rahimat Khan of the Kirloskar Natak Mandali, Bhaskarbuva 
Bakhale of the Gandharva Natak Mandali, Ramkrishnabuva Vaze 
of Lalit Kala: these singers literally sowed the seeds of classical 
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music in Maharashtra with the Marathi songs from these musical 
plays. Very soon they began to reap a bumper harvest in the 
form of music-mad crowds thronging the theatres, eager to see 
the plays, and listen to the music. There was thus a revival of 
the classical art which revolutionized the musical tastes and habits 
of the whole of urban Maharashtra. 

Annasaheb Kirloskar, Shripad Krishna Kolhatkar, Kakasaheb 
Khadilkar and Ram Ganesh Gadkari wrote most enjoyable plays 
through which audiences were regaled with a veritable feast of 
rich musical offerings. People who in the beginning went to see 
these plays surreptitiously now openly took their families with 
them to the theatres to enjoy the music. The greatness and value 
of music as an art gained the artist due recognition in society. 
The gramophone company seized this opportunity to record songs 
from these plays which were extremely popular. These records 
were in great demand because instead of going twice or thrice 
to the same play just to listen to their favourite songs, people 
could now sit at home and enjoy the music. 

The Marathi songs were written in such complicated phraseo¬ 
logy that it was difficult for listeners — even highly educated ones 
—to follow the meaning through the words. People liked the 
songs only for their tunes and the artistic skill and style with 
which they were sung and presented. 

This was the state of affairs in the towns. One can imagine 
the state of things in the villages. The rural people, though 
dazzled by the story, the stage effects and the beautiful music 
and superb acting and singing, would enjoy a play, but would 
come out of the theatre absolutely ignorant, because they failed 
to understand the meaning of the songs. These rural listeners, 
therefore, naturally turned to the folk styles of lavani and 
tamasha to quench their thirst for music. The lavani and tamasha 
music did not contain as much variety as the music of stage 
plays. (The tunes of most lavanis are more or less similar). 
But they were highly entertaining because they were written in 
plain and simple language that was very easy to understand, 

and they adequately provided the rural folk with the music they 
desired. 
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These were the conditions in society in Maharashtra when the 
Bhavgeet was bom. Apart from those who wrote for stage plays 
and tamashas, most poets wrote spiritual, philosophical or devo¬ 
tional songs. But the influence of English literature completely 
altered their outlook. Gradually these poets started looking 
around them, and began observing critically the lives of the 
people, their joys and their sorrows, and all these became subjects 
for their poetry. 

The language of the heart; a conversation with one’s inner self; 

a spontaneous outburst of the sentiments in a pleasing form_ 

this became the new definition of poetry, and this is what a Bhav¬ 
geet is. Bhavgeet is a poem in which the poet gives expression 
in an intense manner to his innermost feelings. The poet’s strong 
emotions take the form of delightful verses which he presents in 
a lyrical tune. Bhavgeet is thus a manifestation of the poet’s 
state of mind at a particular moment. 

Prominent among those who took to writing such lyrical poetry 
were Keshavsut, Balkavi Thombare, B. R. Tambe, Madhav Julian, 
Girish, Yashvant, Sopandev Chowdhary, Sanjivani Marathe, 
B. B. Borkar, Gunvant Deshpande, N. G. Deshpande, Anil (A. R. 
Deshpande), and Ghate. These modern poets composed songs 
through which they expressed their sentiments. They had hardly 
any knowledge of music, there was nothing sweet or attractive 
about their voices, but because they poured all their feeling into 
their renderings of the songs, they made a powerful impact on 
their listeners. They proved that stage music was not the only 
form in which lyrical compositions could be rendered. The intel¬ 
ligent and educated middle class was so fascinated by this type 
of lyrical singing that the Prabhat Film company made a film 
about these poets and their works. None of these, with the 
exception of Sanjivani Marathe and Sopandev Chowdhary, had 
a particularly attractive voice or any musical knowledge; even so. 
Girish, Yashvant, P. K. Atre and other poets put all their soul 
into their performances and music-loving intellectual audiences 
received them very enthusiastically. 

I decided that this would be the right time to record and pre¬ 
sent some selected Bhavgeets by these poets. I had earlier made 
a start with the recording of Sheel, Dole He Zulmi Gade, Sanga- 
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mosuka Doha, Nadi Kinari, Mazya Phula Umal Jam, and a 
number of other poems. These, when released in the market, 
had caused a sensation all over Maharashtra. 

When I was first recorded I was a student, an amateur artist. 
I therefore did not stipulate any payment, nor did the company 
officials mention anything about it. I had gone to the studio 
to record only two Bhavgeets, but I felt so elated at the thought 
of being recorded that I was tempted to sing more and more. 
When the session came to a close after a marathon sitting of 
more than 8 hours, I found, as I said before, that instead of the 
two songs originally agreed upon I had recorded as many as 
fourteen. For all these recordings I was not paid a single paisa. 
After two of my records were marketed and sold like hot cakes, 
the company officials graciously presented me with a table grand 
gramophone and a few records. The joy and happiness an artist 
gets from acclaim by an appreciative audience cannot be mea¬ 
sured in terms of money. Therefore, I was content with the 
enormous success of my records and the publicity I got. 

Within a year after my first recording I was invited to record 
more songs. This time I was paid a cash amount of Rs. 600 
for twelve songs. Forty years ago Rs. 600 was a decent sum. 
During the next three or four years, each time I was called for 
a recording, this amount was increased by Rs. 200. Naturally 

1 was under the impression that I was being treated quite 
generously. 

It was only when I joined the company as an employee that 
discovered that there was another mode of payment—‘royalty’. 
In this case, a certain percentage on each record sold is given to 
the artist. Thus when a record is put on sale the artist along 
with die company has a share in the profits, irrespective of place 
and time of sale. In 1939 when I first had access to the sales 
gures of my recordings from 1932 to 1938, I calculated, out 
curiosity, my share according to the usual rate of royalty 1 
found to my surprise that had I been paid on royalty basis from 
the very beginning, I, as well as my children and grandchildren 
v0uld nave lived on the money all our lives! 

The company had kept me in the dark about the system of 
Payment by royalties because it was to their advantage to do so. 
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"All’s fair in love and war—and business’ seemed to be their 
motto. Though I feel rather bad about it even today, I console 
myself with the thought that the popularity and the fame I gain¬ 
ed through the records more than made up for my financial loss. 
However, throughout my career, I made it a rule to protect the 
financial interests of all artists who were recorded by me or 
through me. 

The Decline of Bhavgeet 

In the wake of the enormous popularity of my lyrical recordings, 
Bhavgeet singing swept Maharashtra like a tidal wave. I had 
unwittingly started a new stream of music which met with an 
immediate and spontaneous response, and I was given the credit 
for having set a trend in the music of Maharashtra. 

After my initial success a number of artists with talent took 
to Bhavgeet singing. Prominent among those who were record¬ 
ed and achieved considerable success were Gajanan Watve, 
Jyotsna Bhole, Manik Varma and J. L. Ranade. 

About the same time, rapid progress was being made in film 
production. Bhavgeet had made such an impact that music in 
talkies had a form very similar to that of Bhavgeet. Even the 
stage plays had to accept the new singing style. In the talkies, 
the story, the grand, attractive sets and superb acting by beauti¬ 
ful and talented artists complemented the music, and helped to 
popularize it. With the increasing popularity of new Marathi 
films, music directors who were known for their proficiency in 
classical and light classical music got opportunities to compose 
film music. Prominent among these were Master Krishnarao, 
Keshavrao Bhosale, Sureshbabu Mane, Datta Davjekar and Sudhir 
Phadke. Fresh poetic talent arose at the same time. Raja Badhe, 
S. A. Shukla, P. L. Deshpande, Shantaram Athavale and G. D. 
Madgulkar were notable for their lyric compositions which were 
ideally suited for use in films. Film music was of a very high 
standard for the few years that Marathi films flourished. How¬ 
ever, as Hindi films with an all-India market were becoming 
commercially more profitable, these films gradually displaced the 
Marathi ones. Since the main objective of the Hindi producer 
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was success at the box office, a changeover was necessary from 
the classical nature of Marathi film music to a light modern 
style. The poetry and the music in the film songs, therefore had 
to be so modelled that they would have mass appeal. With the 
almost total extinction of quality pictures in Marathi, the Bhav¬ 
geet lost its value and prestige. With the exception of Shanta 
Shelke, G. D. Madgulkar and Mangesh Padgaokar, most modern 
poets took to writing poetry in free verse ( Mukta Chhanda ), and 
poetry has now come down to the level of the Hindi film geets. 
The bhava or feeling is sadly missing from these compositions, 
and the singers too, both male and female, seem to have forgotten 
what expressive singing is. 


4 Towards Film and 
Classical Music 

x Mth the gradual decline in the popularity and sales of Bhavgeet 
records and the simultaneous advance in the sphere of Hindi film 
music, I had to switch over to recordings which would show long 
term sales. Also the initial failure of some experiments which 
I had hopefully undertaken directed my attention to classical 
music. 

Ever since my student days in Nagpur I had enjoyed the classi¬ 
cal music records of experts such as Narayanrao Vyas, Master 
Dinanath, Master Krishnarao, Hirabai Badodekar, Bal Gan- 
dharva and others. A record by Professor Narayanrao Vyas, 
especially, had taken my fancy. It Contained Eri Mohe Ja in 
Raga Adana on one side and Shyam Sundar Madan Mohan in 
Raga Tilang on the other. Narayanrao Vyas and others like 
him were still popular with listeners and I therefore got Nara¬ 
yanrao, Vinayakrao Patwardhan and Hirabai to make fresh re- 
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cordings. Sawai Gandharva (the Guru of Pandit Bhimsen Joshi) 
and Gangubai Hangal had so far, comparatively, been recorded 
less, and recordings of their classical items proved to be quite 
popular. About the same time I brought before the mike Pro¬ 
fessor Nissar Hussain Khan from Baroda. His voice was very 
appealing and his style was lively. He had mastered a gayaki 
that was exactly suited to the phirat (flexibility) of his voice. The 
presentation of tongue-twisting taranas at a spectacular speed 
was his speciality. 

In the field of classical music the Dhrupad style has always 
maintained a position of supremacy. But the Khayal style of 
singing has proved to be more popular. The Dhrupad singers, 
finding themselves in the second position in popularity, contemp¬ 
tuously accused the Khayal singers of being singers of “zenani” 
songs. To counter this accusation and to demonstrate effectively 
their mastery over swar, taal and laya, the tarana style was 
ushered in by the Khayal singers. Instead of the chaste and 
highbrow poetry of Dhrupad or the romantic verse of Khayal. 
tarana contained apparently meaningless monosyllables woven in¬ 
to a fast rhythm. Very few singers can effectively pronounce at 
a fast speed meaningless syllables like net, dhir, tutndhir, dani, 
dhin, tanana, yctluU, ycthtlwn, etc., let alone presenting them 
through ragas in an ever increasing tempo. Those expert ex¬ 
ponents of taranas such as Professor Nissar Hussain Khan and 
Vinayakrao Patwardhan were able to increase the tempo or the 
laya to incredible extents and build up a crescendo at the same 
time. In a tarana presentation, while the s ; nger and the tabla 
player are giving a display of their artistry, vying with each 
other in speed and laya, the listeners wait with bated breath for 
the outcome of the duel. After building up to a crescendo, the 
performers arrive together on the point of sam (the most impor¬ 
tant beat), providing a grand finale to the performance. I re¬ 
corded several taranas as well as khayals sung by Nissar Hussain 
Khan and by Vinayakrao Patwardhan. These are still held bv 
discerning listeners to be models of the Tarana style. 

Along with classical vocalists I also recorded some leading 
instrumentalists. Notable among these were Gaiananrao loshi, 
who displayed an unusual proficiency on the violin, and the out¬ 


standing flautist Pannalal Ghosh. Professor Gajananrao Joshi 1 
had known since I was first recorded in 1932. He had provided 
the violin accompaniment to my singing in most of my earlier 
recordings. He also accompanied the duets which I sang with 
Gandhari Hangal. Gandhari had a very sweet, clear and lilting 
voice. She was considered then as an up-and-coming artist. 
It will be interesting to note that with perseverance, proper 
guidance and riyaz, she came up so fast that the Gandhari of 
those days is now known as Padmabhushan Gangubai Hangal, 
a prominent figure in the field of classical music. 

The late Pannalal Ghosh was known all over India for his 
unparalleled excellence in playing the flute. He first came down 
to Bombay as a musician in the Bombay Talkies. Later he 
scored the music for films in which his wife Shrimati Parul Ghosh 
was the playback singer. I got him to do several 78 r.p.m. 
recordings. He very often broadcast flute duets with D. Amel 
(Dinkarrao Amembal) which were memorable for their sweetness 
and artistry. Pannalal held his flute horizontally and sideways 
to play it while D. Amel held it in front, at right angles to his 
lips. The performances, though highly classical were always 
enjoyable because Pannalal used to play in Mandra and Madhya 
saptakas (a saptak is an octave) while D. Amel played in Madhya 
and Taar saptakas. .Both of them would give very pleasing 
performances of delightful passages of the same raga, in their 
individual styles. I very much wanted to record the jugalbandi 
(duet) performance of the two, but soon afterwards, Pannalal 
left Bombay to settle in Delhi, and therefore my desire remained 
unfulfilled. When LP records were introduced, I decided to 
record Pannalal for an LP. Whenever he came down to Bombay, 
I would always seek him out and request him to record for us. 
My perseverance was rewarded when after a wait of 4 to 5 
years he finally agreed. His recording was arranged to begin at 
about 5.30 in the evening. But to get an artist into the proper 
mood and warmed up for a good recording is not as easy as 
just playing a record. It takes considerable time and concentra¬ 
tion on the part of the artist to rise to the required level. At 
fi-30 m the evening we were still at the rehearsal stage. 
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My boss (who was later given the title ‘Kudhon ke Badshalv* 
by Begum Akhtar) dropped in at the studio after finishing his 
routine office work. The first question he asked on entering was, 
‘Mr. Joshi, have you finished?’ I replied, smiling, ‘We haven’t 
even started.’ Poor man, he never knew the amount of effort 
which went into getting the artist into the proper mood and get¬ 
ting a perfect artistic performance out of him. 

Happily Pannalal soon warmed up sufficiently, and, after the 
departure of the official, recorded ragas Shri and Yaman. His 
flawless artistry on the flute and the superb tabla support by 
his gifted brother Pandit Nikhil Ghosh still regale lovers of clas¬ 
sical music. After the recording of the LP, Pannalal was in an 
extremely happy mood. He said to me, ‘Mr. Joshi, the night 
is young; you may take as many more recordings as you wish." 

When an artist is in top form and mood, one must take the 
fullest advantage of it. Therefore even though Pannalal was 
scheduled to record only one LP, I recorded, that memorable 
night, as many as eight sides of 45 r.p.m. EP recordings. 

According to his agreement with us, Pannalal was later to 
receive royalties, but Nikhil Ghosh and ihe tanpura player were 
to be paid in cash. The next morning I prepared bills for this 
payment and sent it to the boss. He sent for me and asked me 
in a dry tone, ‘Where was the necessity of doing so many re¬ 
cordings when only one was sanctioned? Who is going to pay 
all this money?’ 

I tried to reason with him—Pannalal was a great artist; I got 
him after waiting for several years; when such an artist volun¬ 
teered of his own accord to record, it was my duty in the interests 
of the company and art to do so.However he was not con¬ 

vinced and I finally lost patience and said, ‘I did what I thought 
proper; if you are not willing to pay, I will pay from my own 
pocket.’ With this angry remark I walked out of his office. A 
few minutes later I received the voucher with his signature. 

Barely four months later Pannalal died of a heart attack in 
Delhi. One of the greatest musicians in India was lost for ever. 


* The King of Fools 


and all that remained were the recordings made by me on that 
memorable night. 


5 My H. M. V. Days 

Until about 1950 Marathi films were produced mainly outside 
Bombay. Prabhat, Navayug and Saraswati Cinetone functioned 
in Pune, while in Kolhapur Shalini Cinetone, Hans Pictures and 
Bhalji Pendharkar’s Prabhakar Cinetone were quite well known. 
Every six months or so our recording unit would go to Pune and 
Kolhapur to record the music of the films produced by these 
companies. To bring the entire troupe consisting of the music 
director, orchestra and singers to Bombay just for the recording 
was not only a very costly business but time-consuming too. 

I joined H.M.V. in 1938. In the first few years, being in¬ 
experienced, I was not part of the recording unit. Later, after 
the break up of Prabhat, W.Z. Ahmad, an upcountry producer, 
started producing films under the banner ‘Shalimar Pictures’, in 
the studios of Saraswati Cinetone and Prabhat. I was sent there 
quite a number of times to record songs from his pictures. 

A year or so after I joined H.M.V., an incident took place 
which seriously affected the monopoly hitherto enjoyed by the 
company. Before I relate the incident, it will be of interest to 
give some of the historical background of the company. 

I have always felt that a gramophone and a typewriter are 
somehow related. A typewriter types words and the gramophone 
record has words and sound etched on it by a process of record¬ 
ing. It is interesting to note that when the Gramophone Com¬ 
pany was established in India in about 1903, it bore the name 
Gramophone and Typewriter Company’, because besides gramo¬ 
phones, it also sold typewriters. The fact that K. L. Saigal the 
legendary singer used to sell typewriters before he was discovered 
as a gramophone artist, is another coincidence. 
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it was prepared to face the competition. Under the Indian law, 
there was no copyright in music. It was possible to copy the 
music score with very minor alterations and wrap the same 
around words very similar to the original songs but entirely new. 
The hit numbers from this picture were rewritten by the song 
writers of H.M.V. and disguised in almost the same attractive 
tunes. Listeners, by and large, identify a popular film hit by 
its tune. Hence the records presented by H.M.V., with their 
superior technical skill, were more successful than the originals. 

Shanta Apte was outstandingly beautiful, and the most popu¬ 
lar singer-actress of the time. Unfortunately for H.M.V., her 
contract of many years with them had just come to an end. With 
the break up of the Prabhat Film company she had left Pune 
and was already accepting offers from Bombay film producers. 
One such producer announced a forthcoming musical extra¬ 
vaganza with Shanta Apte as the leading lady. The need to 
have our contract with her renewed was not only pressing but 
was diplomatically essential. We thought that if Shanta Apte 
signed up with us again, we would be safe. With this aim in 
view Mr. Rupji, our Chief Representative at H.M.V., chalked 
out a plan. A Punjabi music director had been chosen to write 
the score for the film. The plan was to use his cooperation and 
good offices to gain our aim. 

Accordingly a party was arranged one evening (at our cost) 
in the music director’s flat. The honoured guests of the evening 
were, of course, the producer of the film and Shanta Apte with 
her manager-brother Baburao Apte. The party was to be a 
booze party. Rupji’s plan was to press drinks on the producer, 
Shanta Apte and Baburao, and, when they were in a ‘happy’ 
mood, to obtain their signatures on the contracts. Rupji had 
to drink to keen the others company and to get them into the 
desired mood. It was obviously very necessary to have someone 
who could stay sober. I was the ideal person for this job since 
I did not drink liquor. I was therefore chosen to perform the 
role of ‘bar-man’ that evening. I played it very successfully, and 
by late night the participants were in a gay and lively mood. 
‘There is no recording company like H.M.V. in the whole world!; 
there is no actress-singer like Shanta Apte in the entire nation!; 
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nobody would ever have heard of Shanta Apte had she not been 
lucky enough to have the guidance of a clever brother like Babu¬ 
rao Apte.’ I was amused to listen to these and other platitudes. 
Rupji, leading the conversation, assured the producer that H.M.V. 
would easily manage to sell records from the film in such large 
numbers, that the producer would be able to realize his entire 
production cost from the royalties alone. 

Promises were exchanged and everyone except me began to 
build castles in the air. Seizing the opportunity, I hurriedly 
managed to obtain the signatures of Shanta Apte and the pro¬ 
ducer on our contract forms. In the excitement of the moment 
they even left it to me to fill in the period of the contracts. I 
put the contract papers safely in my bag and came home at 
about 4 in the morning, leaving the others to continue with their 
boasting and revelry. 

The National Record Company could match neither the stan¬ 
dard of recording nor the quality of records made by H.M.V. 
Purchasers very soon discovered that not only were the record¬ 
ings poor, but the records wore out far too quickly and even 
became warped owing to fluctuations in the weather. H.M.V. 
therefore maintained its lead in the market. The National 
Record Company closed down in less than ten years because of 
continuous losses and lack of trade support. V. Shantaram came 
back to H.M.V., and H.M.V. in triumph continued to mono¬ 
polize the field of gramophones and records unopposed for many 
more years. 

In 1947 the British left India, but the Gramophone Company 
carried on under the favour of the Central government. Soon 
afterwards revolutionary changes took place in the technique. 
Instead of wax discs, magnetic tapes were introduced for better 
quality records. These tapes had another advantage While a 
wax disc could not be played back, the tape could be played 
back any number of times without any deterioration or damage 
and, moreover, a previous rejected recording could be automa¬ 
tically erased and the tape could be used again. Hence the in¬ 
novation of magnetic tape recording gave much better results and 
also proved to be very economical. 
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We got tape recording machinery from our parent organiza¬ 
tion E.M.I. in London. We had never seen anything like it 
before, and believed that it must be absolutely the latest. But 
in 1964, when I went to London, this delusion was rudely shat¬ 
tered. While there, I went one day to E.M.I. studios on Abbey 
Road to watch a recording. Since I belonged to the E.M.I. 
‘family’ they took me around the studio and acquainted me 
with their techniques. The recording that day was arranged in 
the main studio. I was absolutely flabbergasted when I saw that 
in the studio where the artists were rehearsing, there were not one 
or two but as many as 16 microphones in action. A little later, 
sitting with the technicians in the engineers’ room, I watched 
with interest how they operated, controlling the sounds emanat¬ 
ing from different channels through the 16 mikes. The compli¬ 
cated job of expertly bringing together the different parts to form 
a pleasing blend, and thereby finally obtaining a perfect master 
tape, left me speechless. 

It dawned on me that the machinery sent to us, which we 
believed to be absolutely the latest, was, on the contrary, old 
and obsolete. One engineer asked me, ‘How many mikes do 
you use in your studio in Bombay, Mr. Joshi?’ 

My eyes had been opened on seeing the 16 mikes, and I was 
fuming inwardly and itching to give vent to my feelings. 1 
immediately replied, ‘Oh, we use a maximum of two and a mini¬ 
mum of one mike in our studio.’ 

On hearing this he exclaimed, ‘What? That’s ridiculous. 1 
can’t believe it.’ I assured him that such was really the case. 

It was then that I understood the situation. Since H.M.V. had 
no rival in India, anything, everything could be sold in huge 
quantities. In those circumstances, they did not want to invest 
unnecessarily in new machines, and therefore sent us the ones 
which were obsolete and had been discarded. And we, in good 
faith, believing them to be the latest, worked with those machines 
for years. 

With the remarkable growth in the industrial world, a rapid 
and adequate improvement in machinery and production techni¬ 
que became necessary. We could not be fooled any longer, and 
were determined to keep abreast of the developed world. H.M. V. 
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embarked upon a grand plan to effect all-round improvements. 
The 78 r.p.m. records gradually became obsolete and their 
place was taken by microgroove recordings. The company had 
to adopt the latest techniques for the production of LP records, 
even for Indian Classical and film songs which were beginning 
to sell in an expanded world market. 


6 Amusing Incidents in the Studios 


As I have already mentioned, while recording the musical per¬ 
formance of an artist the recording executive always endeavours 
to get the best out of the artist. In achieving this. Ihe has to 
face many odd situations. But I am almost sure that no execu¬ 
tive has ever been required to do what I had to do years ago. 

Before narrating the incident I would like to give some back¬ 
ground. 

The Ranjit film company in Bombay was in the late thirties 
one ot the biggest in film production. Tire songs of the films 
pro uced in the Ranjit studio were always recorded in our 

h ?? S thCre Were a very ,ar S e number of such songs, we 
° a ot 4 or 5 days in a week to these recordings and 
rve our studio exclusively for them. Playback singing was 
hen unknown. Therefore the leading stars in the pictures were 

record V" 8 ° n SCr£en and they used t0 come t0 our studio to 
necessarv f S °?P ,° Ver again for us - Tt was > however, not 
training StarS to have a § ood musical voice or 

the screen J a S'lpping story and interesting situations or. 

as singine stars ^That Sl,b ' standard ability C0l| ld pass off 

Rani ZvT n ' S Why Stars like Ashok Kuffiar - Devito* 

Chitnis and evenTh Ishwarlal Motilal > Savitadevi, Leela 

(the mother of SdlT f ^ beaUty ^ ueen Naseem 

a Banu > were recorded by us and had no 
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mean success as singing stars, when put on the coveted H.M.V. 
label. Gradually, however, artists with musical talent and melo¬ 
dious voices began to be recruited by Ranjit and other reputed 
companies. The most popular singing artists of those times, 

K. L. Saigal, Khurshid, Noorjehan, Vasanti, Shamim, Pahari 
Sanyal and others, found themselves employment in these studios. 
Ranjit being the largest producing concern, a number of talented 
music directors were employed by them. Ranjit thus became 
the workshop of musicians who in later years became well known 
as successful music makers. Ghulam Hyder, Khurshid Anwar, 
Shyam Sundar, Gyan Datta, Rah Gazanavi, Khemchand Prakash 
and Pandit Govindram all worked for Ranjit. 

Khurshid was an exceptionally talented actress. In real life, 
she was not at all above the average in appearance. But she 
had a very photogenic and expressive face which after make up 
looked fantastically attractive on the screen. She possessed a 
very sweet voice and knew very well how to use it to the best 
advantage. The songs sung by her in the film Pardesi were hits, 
and the public went crazy over her screen performances as well 
as her singing. It was natural, therefore, that she considered 
herself to be absolutely at the top of the film world. The in¬ 
cident described below took place at this time. 

We were recording songs from the film Shaadi. Khemchand 
Prakash and his orchestra arrived in the studio, with the singers 
Khurshid, Shamim and others. A short time later, after rehear¬ 
sals, the orchestra was ready for a take, and Khurshid sat before 
the mike to record the song Bhigoi mori saree re from that film. 
We had a couple of rehearsals with Khurshid singing, our engi¬ 
neer put on the wax record, the windows of the studios were 
closed, fans switched off and the countdown to the actual record¬ 
ing began. 

Khemchand Prakash, the Music Director, was a very simple 
person. Although he had risen in popularity with the box- 
office success of Pardesi , his status in studio circles was still a 
junior one as he was a newcomer from Calcutta. He casually 
called Kantilal, a Gujarati singer-actor of Ranjit, and said, 
‘Kanti Beta go inside the engineers’ room and listen carefully/ i 
Kantilal accordingly went into the recording room. Poor Khem¬ 


chand had not the least idea of how this simple action could 
affect the recording. Kanti, after all, was an ordinary actor. 
Khurshid on the other hand, being the leading lady and the 
most popular in the company, was intoxicated with her succes¬ 
ses. Who was Kantilal to listen to her singing and pass an 
opinion on it? The moment Khurshid saw him through the glass 
partition in the recording room, she became wild with rage and, 
forgetting that she was sitting before a microphone, this ‘darling 
of a million hearts gave vent to her anger by hurling abuse at 
all and sundry. 

The whole atmosphere in the studio changed dramatically. A 
moment before everyone had been dreamily waiting to hear her 
sweet voice which was about to be recorded. Now we were 
rudely shaken and for a moment no one knew what had gone 
wrong. The setting was the same but instead of a sweet voice 
we were listening to an angry tirade. Everyone was shocked 
and wondered what would happen next. 

The day’s recording was as good as ruined, and for moments 
i was stunned and bereft of action. Just then I happened to 
glance at our recording engineer who was looking towards me 
through the glass partition, with the question ‘What next?’ writ 
large on his face. I signalled to him with my eyes to record 
this sudden outburst of anger. At a sign from me he dropped 
the cutter and recorded everything that she blurted out. What 
an ideal situation! Khurshid sat in front of the microphone red 
and crazy with rage, wildly gesticulating and firing off salvo 
after salvo of abuse against anyone whom she did not like. Every 
word was faithfully picked up and recorded on a disc by our 
machine. It was indeed a sensational and novel scoop! 

A little later she stopped for breath and I signalled to the 
engineer to play back the recording. The next moment all the 
vile things she had uttered in her anger were repeated in her 
own voice. Instantly there was a complete change in her. She, 
who moments before had been insensible with anger sat for a 
moment completely dazed and bewildered. She just’could not 
elieve hvr ears. When she realized what had happened, she 
covered her ears and said, ‘Oh no, what happened to me? How could 
1 Say a]1 these thin S s? Forgive me please, Joshi saheb.’ She feit 
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extremely ashamed and the atmosphere which moments before 
had been so tense became relaxed as the entire studio rang with 
laughter. We resumed the recording and the song Bhigoi mori 
saree re was recorded in an even better mood. Two other beauti¬ 
ful songs Bhularte wcde bhulane se bhi yad ate hai and Pad 
charanan gunn gaaon were also recorded very competently the 
same day. The sales of these records were beyond all expecta¬ 
tion. 

\ 

In retrospect the above incident appears amusing, but at the 
time l went through a great ordeal. To this day 1 am unable 
to say what made me signal to the engineer to drop the cutter 
and record the hot words. Khemchand Prakash had had no 
intention of antagonizing Khurshid, but his sending Kantilal into 
the engineers room was enough to make her blazingly angry. 
Artists are usually very temperamental and though they lose 
their tempers over trivial matters, they also recover themselves 
quickly. Being an artist myself I had guessed correctly that if 
only she could hear herself she would calm down. But what 
would have happened if my guess had gone wrong? My career 
in H.M.V. could have come to an end on this issue. 

There is another incident of an artist losing his temper over 
a misunderstanding which will interest readers. On this occa¬ 
sion the famous lyricist Pandit Pradeep was involved. He is 
well known all over India as the writer of the song Ai mere 
vatan ke logo which brought tears to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
eyes. His song, Dur hato, dunia walon, Hindustan hamara hai 
irom a Bombay Talkies film, became extremely popular in the 
early forties. Pandit Pradeep also sang his own lyrics and a 
song of h.s was to be recorded for Filmistan in his own voice. 
Panditji was very frail and looked nervous as he stood before 
the microphone. With a view to cheering him up, our Mr. Rupji 
very casually said to him. ‘Turn aise ghabarate kyo ho?’ 

On hearing this Pandit Pradeep lost his temper. He shouted. 
‘What is this tum-tum nonsense? I don’t care—you may be the 
manager here but I won’t do the recording.’ He stamped angrily 
away and sat down on a chair. 

Poor Rupji had no idea what had made Panditji so angry, 
but I instantly understood the reason for this sudden outburst. 
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1 went up to him and said, ‘Panditji, listen, supposing you talked 
to me in Marathi and made some mistakes, would it "be proper 
for me to be angry with you?’ 

‘What do you mean?’ he asked. 

I explained that Rupji’s mother-tongue was Marathi. He had 
only a working knowledge of Hindi. Instead of addressing 
Pradeep respectfully as aap’, he had used the word ‘turn’. This 
lapse on Rupji s part was unintentional and he did not mean 
any disrespect. Hearing the explanation Panditji understood and 
calmed down. The recording went off without a hitch after 
this. 

Most stars of the silver screen have very bloated ideas about 
themselves. When they are in their heyday, there is no limit 
to their pride. I once had an experience of this. 

The famous actor Motilal, who was very handsome, once came 
to H.M.V. for a recording. He walked into my cabin with two 
beauties Khurshid and Shamim. I welcomed them with a smile 
and asked them to be seated on a sofa. Motilal soon left for 
the studio to rehearse his solo song. 1 continued with my work. 
The actresses were left to themselves for a few minutes, when 
Khurshid suddenly addressed me. I looked up, upon which she 
said. The whole world craves for a mere glimpse of us, and 

here we have come of our own accord, and you don’t even want 
to talk to us.’ 

As a matter of fact, 1 had welcomed them most cordially and 
■ad seen to it that they were comfortably seated. Again, Khur- 
s id was not alone. She was accompanied by Shamim. They 
could easily have passed the time talking to each other; but my 
casual manner had hurt their pride. I immediately apologized, 
pushed away the papers, rose and sat near them, and started a 
uversation. I recollect that that was the day when we re¬ 
corded her popular songs from the film Sasuml. 

Anothei funny incident that took place around the same time 
is a so worth relating. A Parsi gentleman—the owner of a film 
company—had engaged a Muslim Ustad to teach music to his 
•ser e suggested that we make a record of the Ustad’s sing- 
in g. ince the gentleman was a patron and customer of ours, 
we agreed. On the day of the recording the Ustad, on arrival! 
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tuned the tanpuras for accompaniment. One of these was tuned 
to shadja-pancham and the other to shadja-tivra nishad. 
Naturally I was curious to know which raga the Ustad was 
going to record. He intrigued me by pitching his hoarse voice 
to Madhyam and, following with a meend of komal gandhar, 
komal dhaivat, settled on the note shadja. The twang of the 
notes pancham and tivra nishad could be heard very loudly and 
clearly from the two tanpuras. The Ustad had, at the first 
salaami, given a glimpse of Raga Malkauns. It took a few 
minutes for it to become clear that he had really selected Mal¬ 
kauns for recording. 

I had heard many singers expounding ragas like Malkauns 
after tuning the tanpura to shadja-pancham. This is not very 
pleasing to the ear, but in a mehfil, once the tanpuras are tuned, 
it is difficult to tune them again, to suit the compositional struc¬ 
tures of different ragas. On such occasions the tanpura players 
are told to touch the pancham or nishad string very softly or 
not at all, so that it will not be very audible and jarring to 
the listeners. But this day the tanpura had been deliberately 
tuned to pancham and tivra nishad—both notes alien and not 
permissible in Raga Malkauns. It would have been the height 
of idiocy to permit the use of these forbidden and disturbing notes 
during the exposition of a raga, on a commercial record. 

I said to Khan Saheb a little hesitantly, ‘Forgive me for asking, 1 
but pancham and tivra nishad are not allowed in Malkauns. 

Why have you tuned the tanpura this way?’ 

He was angry at the question but very cunningly and boast¬ 
fully replied, ‘Beta! What you say is true. These two notes are fl 
enemies of Malkauns, but my mastery over the raga is so great 
that I can display my proficiency even in the presence of these 
enemies.’ I hardly knew whether to laugh or cry at this silly 
explanation. I refrained from saying anything further and kept I 
listening carefully. In the performance there was hardly any 
mastery or proficiency to be found. Instead, it was a ridiculous 
display of ‘How not to sing classical music’. I wasted a wax 
in recording this unique performance and bade him farewell. It 
was unthinkable to put this performance on a commercial disc. 

Later our officials and his film producer patron heard the strange 
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classical recording and agreed with me that it could not be 
released commercially. 

Another example of a fraud was a Bengali music director who 
was for several years engaged in a film company. In that con¬ 
cern 5 or more films were produced simultaneously and a single 
music director was loaded with the job of providing music for 
as many films as possible, all at the same time. Since this was 
beyond his creative ability the music director very often resorted 
to malpractices. 

One day he came to our studio to record the songs of a 
forthcoming movie. When I heard one of the songs being re¬ 
hearsed, I strongly suspected that I had heard the same tune 
before. Suddenly I remembered that the same music director 
had used the tune in a previous film and it had been recorded 
some months ago. I went down to our stockroom and scanned 
the list of records released previously under his direction. In a 
very short while, my doubts were confirmed. I discovered a 
record which had a song with exactly Ihe same tune. He had 
not only used the same tune from beginning to end but he had 
even retained the orchestral arrangement in the original song 
without any change. 

Armed with this evidence I returned to the studio. I took the 
music director into another room and in an undertone said to 
him, ‘I think you have used the same tune in an earlier film.’ 

Feigning innocence, he said, ‘How is it possible? You know 
I would never do that!’ 

Since we had known each other for a long time I decided to 
be frank. I said, ‘Look here, mister, you may get away with 
this trick with the producer or even with the public. But not 
with me.’ Pretending to be angry and hurt he persisted in his 
protests. I said with a grin, ‘You can easily fool others, but not 
me. This tune has been used before. Shall we bet on it?’ 

When he realized that I was serious he changed his attitude 
cind said. You see, Joshi Saheb, sometimes two different songs 
sound alike. Maybe that’s why you feel this way.’ I held be¬ 
fore him the proof in the form of the previous record and even 
hummed the tune of it. We were alone in the anteroom and when 
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confronted with the record he broke down and admitted every¬ 
thing. Making sure that no one was with us he actually fell at 
my feet and said, ‘Forgive me. Please do me a favour and don't 
mention this to anyone else. How can we cope with the work 
unless we resort to these things?’ 

The fact was that he had got his job as music director through 
influence and his knowledge of music was very limited. He was 
therefore incapable of creating new tunes every so often. 

Many music directors, on the strength of their creative talents, 
are capable of composing good music. An extensive study of 
music and hard work along with creativity and imagination 
enables such music directors to produce music which is ever 
fresh. The attraction of such music lasts for years after the 
film has been forgotten. However, whenever I think of music 
directors, my mind inadvertently goes back to this episode and 
1 chuckle to myself. 


7 Some Experiments 

Even before I accepted a permanent position in H.M.V. I used 
to make many suggestions to the company during my frequent 
visits to the studio, and give them new ideas for records. Bet¬ 
ween 1933 and 1938 I put many of my suggestions into practice. 
Those were the days of stage music. I thought of recording 
abridged versions of selected famous musical plays. Acharya 
Atre was a good friend of mine. His musical drama Ghara 
Baker was then running to packed houses. I requested Mr. Atre 
to provide a condensed version of the drama for recording. Mr. 
Atre liked the idea and reduced the entire play to fit into six 
sides of 78 r.p.m. records. This set of three records when relea¬ 
sed easily found a very large market. 
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Encouraged by the success of Ghara Baker, I recorded three 
more plays. One was Sinhacha Chhava (The Lion’s Cub) by 
the late Mr. S. A. Shukla. The second was a parody of the 
famous play Ekach Pyala entitled Ekach Bar. The characters in 
the parody were the same as those in the original play. I acted 
the role of Sudhakar, and Sindhu’s role was played by Sharada 
Pandit, then a college beauty (now Mrs. Sharada Mukherjee, an 
ex-member of Parliament and currently governor of Gujarat) 
The third play was a farce by P. K. Atre which came out in 
two records. All these experiments met with success beyond my 
expectations. 

So far the company had produced records only for entertain¬ 
ment. I thought that if an educational aspect was added to the 
entertainment the records would be popular with children. 1 
gave this series the apt caption of BaLbodha-Ranjan. This 
senes for children was inaugurated with two biographical skef- 
ches-of Lokmanya Tilak and Swami Shradhanand—and a bed- 
t.me story titled Hat Lavala Ki Sone (The Golden Touch) The 
recording featured the voice of Professor N. S. Phadke who also 
wrote the script. The next to follow was the grand old educa¬ 
tionist and reformer Maharshi Karve who recorded in his own 
rich voice, the life and work of the late Mahadeo Govind Ranade. 
On the other side of the record Professor Vaman Malhar Joshi 
spoke on the life and work of Maharshi Karve. After the death 
of Professor V. M. Joshi I decided to release this record and sent 
advance information to several institutes with which both Dr 
Karve and Professor Joshi had been very closely associated. I 
pointed out the enormous literary and educational value of this 
lecord to them, and requested their cooperation and assistance 
in promoting it. Due to lack of cooperation from most of these 
institutions, this experiment of mine ended in failure. It is in¬ 
deed a matter for great concern that the intelligentsia in Maha¬ 
rashtra do not understand the value and importance of educa- 
iona records, which besides entertaining children, also help in 
their intellectual development. P 

OxfnrT% t my tdP A l *° Londo11 in 1964 1 visited H.M.V.’s shop in 

°rd Street. An entire floor of the building was allotted to 

lecords made ‘specially for children’. The variety of the reper- 
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toire on display made me hang my head in shaI " e ' 1 had pinned 
such hopes on those records only to be sadly disillusioned. My 
ideas had been too far ahead of the times. Almost « 
later, the conditions are still not very conducive for producing 

records for children only. . , . , 

My over-enthusiasm led me into another expenmen w ^ 
too, was a total flop. In western countries people learn ne 
languages using records known as ‘Linguaphone recor s. 
he same principle, I planned to make ‘lesson records on classi¬ 
cal music^ A large number of people, living in mofussd areas 
and villages are anxious to make a study of our classical music 
to in their small towns and villages, they do not have he facili¬ 
ties to pursue their hobby. I felt that by issuing such lesson r 
cords, I would be fulfilling their needs. According y _ consu 
authorities on music whose knowledge and study o e ar 
unquestionable, and asked them to assist me in this project 
The Marris College of Music at Lucknow hasi been f 
for the teaching of classical music for nearly 50 >ears. 1 
Principal of this college, the late Pandit S. ^ 1 

known all over India for his profound knowledge of «. 
explained my scheme to him and he reach y ° p 

Classical music has to be learnt under the gmd^ 
qualified teacher. To enable music loving peopk to ham 
At home the great scholar and researcher Pandit V. JN- Briar 
khande collected and compiled hundreds of compositions c 
—with authentic texts, developed a new but easy sys era o 

the Bhatkhande system, and decided to launch sc e “ e ^. 
two records initially. The first record contained theAhaats 
their swaras in aroha and avaroha. On the second i*xxd we 
presented two ragas of the first Thaat Bilawah ^ea e^o ^ 
record of 31 minutes’ duration was split into fi 
band, we recorded « important aspect 
first band was demonstrated the aroha and avaroha of the raga. 
S sil band contained the Alap movement to acquaint and 
familiarize the listeners with the notes of the raga an 
-movement pattern. On the third band was the Mstar 
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elaborate development of the raga. The fourth was devoted to 
ornamentation through suitable taans and the last band—the fifth— 
contained the singing of a chhota Khayal. In this manner I 
hoped to present a complete and clear picture of the ragas, to 
listeners. A small attractive booklet printed in colour, explain¬ 
ing all these, was also offered with the records; one could refer 
to this booklet while playing each band again and again for 
study. This booklet and the scheme was titled Sangeet Shiksha. 

Unfortunately this project also foundered on the rocks for 
lack of support. 

Owing to the wide availability of tapes, LPs and cassettes, 
conditions are now more favourable for preparing such lesson- 
records. 

Undaunted by these successive failures, I still desired to try 
another experiment. The dramatic art and stage plays in Maha¬ 
rashtra have a tremendous following. Actors and singers such 
as the late Ganpatrao Bodas, Bal Gandharva, Bapurao Pendhar- 
kar, Master Dinanath, Keshavrao Bhosale, Chintamanrao Kol- 
hatkar and Keshavrao Date were idols of the theatre-loving 
public. I felt that, apart from being of use to students of drama¬ 
tic art, recordings of passages from popular dramas in the voices 
of such veteran actors would be great contributions to the art. 
I therefore met Chintamanrao Kolhatkar several times and to¬ 
gether we selected passages to be recorded. The bitter experience 
I had had with my other ideas cautioned me to ascertain first 
the commercial potential of this scheme. After much considera¬ 
tion and survey I was advised not to venture, as our purchasing 
public was not mentally and economically prepared’ for such a 
project. I was therefore compelled to give up the idea. How¬ 
ever, if I had made those records 40 years ago, today they would 
ave been of great help and guidance to students of the histrionic 
art. But where are the actors and singers who can be compared 
with Bal Gandharva, Bodas or Kolhatkar? They are dead and 

gone and the opportunity to immortalize them has been lost for 
ever. 
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8 K. L. Saigal 

Jhulana jhulvo, jhuiavo re 
Ambuvake daJeepe, koyal bole 

The year was 1935 and Kundanlal Saigal was singing at the 
Allahabad Music Conference. His voice held the huge gather¬ 
ing spellbound. I too came under the spell. Being at the peak 
of my musical career. I had been invited to perform along with 
several other noted artists from all over India. Saigal came 
from Calcutta. He was at that time the uncrowned king of the 
screen. His unforgettable role in Devdas and his poignant ren¬ 
dering of Piya bind rtahee aavat chain had captured millions of 
hearts. 

At the end of his performance, Saigal received a standing ova¬ 
tion which lasted several minutes. It was impossible for any 
other artist to perform that evening after Saigal’s tremendous 
success. As I came out of the hall, I was greeted by my old 
friend from Nagpur, Mr. D N. Hosali who later introduced me 
to Saigal. They were close friends and had travelled together 
from Calcutta. 

Sai§al. and Hosali were guests of a rich young zamindar and 
they insisted that I too should go and stay with them. During 
dinner, someone suggested that we should'go and have a taste 
of the gay musical night-life of the city. The young zamindar 
was, of course, familiar with the most reputed joints, and so off 
we all drove. In those days, in decent society, music was taboo 
it was considered immoral to learn or listen to music—much 
more so for girls. I had heard a lot about the ‘mujra mehfil’ 
(song and dance performances at the client’s request) of the dan¬ 
cing girls and my curiosity was aroused; I was soon slowly follow¬ 
ing the other three up the steps of the singing girls’ house. 


At the entrance we were greeted by a middle aged lady with 
a broad smile and the traditional salutation ‘Adabaraz’. We 
walked into an elegantly furnished chamber, brilliantly lit The 
entire floor was covered with soft, rich coloured woollen carpets 
and mattresses. 


* ° yjL men iecus, entered 

from a side room. Having seen the film Devdas, they found 
Saigal’s presence m person both awe-inspiring and highly plea¬ 
sing. Saigal s friendly approach and unassuming manner soon 
dispelled their awe. An exuberant and intelligent conversation 
ensued. It was full of witty and spontaneous repartee in which 
these girls are specially trained, and with which Saigal appeared 
to be quite familiar. For me, this was a new and revealing ex¬ 
perience, and I watched the scene with interest. One of the 
girls approached us with a tray of paanpattis and when my turn 
came, I was so confused and nervous that the girl gave a mis¬ 
chievous smile as my trembling fingers lifted the paan. I mut¬ 
tered my thanks, ‘Shukriya’, and pocketed the offering. I dared 
not eat it. 

Of the two young girls, one was an accomplished singer with 
a nch, sonorous voice, and the other was an expert dancer 
Thumn, the most captivating style in Hindustani music, has its 
home m U.P. The Banarasi or Purab form of presenting it 
as no parallel in light classical music. The dancer used her 
teet; hands,, fingers, neck, eyes and eyebrows most expressively 

<j°. 1 lustrate the son g- After another item—a Kathak dance— 
saigal and the zamindar paid the girls and we rose to go. 
t was about 2.30 a.m. when we got back to the zamindar’s 

? r, SItUated ° n the river bank ’ not far from the con- 
fZr ' ? and Jamuna - CoGl freezes brought fragrance 

milt u- garden below > while the full moon turned the river 
™ y w ite. Saigal was in a happy mood and started humming. 

c - r” ar produced a harmonium which I started playing. 
h ?t'™ me to I™ hta 1" singing. Taking ihe cue from 

Z “Ti, e o ' 4 1 beg “ a th “ mri in Mish » Khamaj- 
Ihen f t , Sai 8 al «<x* np ihe refrain and 

here followed a musical duet. Saigal then started Babul 
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Mora , his piece de resistance in Bhairavi. The first rays of the 
sun heralding the dawn brought us down to earth. 

I kept in touch with Saigal, and in the month of December, 
the same year, we met again—this time in Calcutta where I had 
gone for the Calcutta musical conference. My wife had accom¬ 
panied me. Saigal took us home for dinner one evening. We 
had the privilege of meeting his old parents. Hailing from the 
beautiful valley of Kashmir, they were tall and fair and had a 
very impressive presence. 

It was at the dinner table that night that I learnt more about 
Saigal. Before he made music and acting his vocation, Saigal 
had been a time-keeper in the Punjab railways. After that he 
had worked for a while as a typewriter salesman. He used to 
sing only within his circle of friends. Singing was his hobby. 
The credit for discovering Saigal goes to a representative of the 
Hindustan Recording Company. He correctly estimated the sales 
potential of the young man and bound him down to a life-long 
contract. This is why all his non-film songs were invariably issued, 
during his lifetime, under the Hindustan label, although in later 
years his records of film songs appeared under H.M.V. labels. 
(Hindustan was a sister concern to H.M.V.) 

Years rolled by and Saigal continued to reach new heights of 
fame and popularity. Entering New Theatres in 1931, he be¬ 
came the national matinee idol. Chandidas, Devdas, Street 
Singer and Dushman were all huge box office successes. He soon 
migrated to Bombay to win new laurels. 

I, in the meantime, had joined H.M.V. as recording executive. 
We met in 1943, in the recording studios. He embraced me and 
there were tears of joy in our eyes. Suddenly he asked me a 
question, ‘Do you drink or not?’ 

I was puzzled and asked, ‘Why?’ 

He said, ‘He who does not drink is not a gentleman.’ 

To this I replied that in that case I was only half a gentleman. 
Thereupon I told him about an incident involving the late poet 
Mirza Ghalib. An English soldier once asked him, ‘Are you a 
true Muslim?’ Ghalib pondered for a few moments and then 
said, ‘No, I am only half a Muslim.’ He explained that the 
Muslim religion forbids the eating of pork and the consumption 
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of alcoholic drinks. ‘I do not eat pork, but I do drink l’quor.’ 

The point of the story was that while I refrained from strong 
drinks like whisky and rum, I did enjoy an occasional glass of 
beer. Saigal gave a hearty laugh. After that, whenever we were 
together I always had a beer while he nursed his scotch. 

While working in the Ranjit film company, he frequently came 
tc our studio to record his songs, always in the afternoon. On 
arrival he would come straight to my cabin and put his bottle 
of scotch in my table drawer. He knew very well that it was 
safe with me! 

Normally, there would be about half a dozen rehearsals before 
the actual recording. He would have half a peg between rehear¬ 
sals. His voice became mellower with each rehearsal, and then 
would come a stage that was the ultimate in beauty. It was my 
job to catch him on disc at this stage, when every word, every 
note bore the stamp of rare and rich artistry. All the songs lie 
recorded for Tansen . Surdas and Shahjahan became immortal. 

One day we ended the session a little early. Saigal came to 
my room and said, ‘Bhaiyaa, I haven’t heard you sing for a long 
time, I am not in the mood to go away so soon. Also I have 
sufficient scotch left in my flask.’ 

I used to compose tunes in those days. Pandit Indra, a top 
poet of the time, was a great friend of mine. Often he would 
drop in and we would sit together—I with the harmonium and 
Panditji with pad and pencil. Between the two of us we com¬ 
posed a number of devotional and love songs. That night 1 
sang a few of them to Saigal. 

He was soon to play the role of Surdas in the forthcoming 
film. Some of the songs took his fancy. He spoke to Sardar 
Chandulal Shah about them. Sardar Chandulal came to our 
Manager, with a request to requisition my services. He made a 
very tempting offer. However my previous experience in films 
had not been at all favourable and I had resolved never to enter 
films again. So after a couple of days I thanked them but dec¬ 
lined the offer. Saigal came to me furious and thundering, ‘Why 
are you being so foolish?’ I explained my position to him. To 
this day I haven’t regretted my decision nor did it affect my 
relations with Saigal. 
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I have very vivid memories of the evenings, when we recorded 
Madhukar shyarrt hamare chor, Main rnhee makhan khayo 
(from Surdas), Diya jalao (from Tansen ). Listening to these 
discs I recall the scenes. Saigal in the centre, flanked by the 
accompanists, with music director Khemchand Prakash and my¬ 
self standing in front listening with interest. 

Saigal used to lose himself completely under the influence of 
liquor but he never, even in that state, misbehaved or did any¬ 
thing not befitting a gentleman. He would be very restless if the 
alcohol did not have a quick effect on him. One night, after 
a late recording session, we were driving home from the studio. 
As we neared Parel, he asked if I knew of any place nearby, 
where he could have some more booze. He had been drinking 
the whole evening, so I tried to dissuade him and suggested that 
we proceed straight home. He said, ‘Arre Bhai, what’s the use 
of my drinking the whole day, if I return home sober—all that 
drink will go waste.’ I dropped him at a hotel at Dadar where, 
I learnt later, he stayed the whole night with a bottle of ‘Black 
and White’. 

Saigal’s devotion to his work was far above any other artist’s. 
He had a heart of gold and was a faithful friend. He never 
turned away a needy fellow artist. On several occasions, I saw 
him dig into his pocket and give away all he had to some un¬ 
fortunate person. 

At night, if I am alone, I sometimes listen to his songs Balam 
aavo baso mere man me, Karu kya aasa niras bhayee, So }a 
Rajkumari so ja and Piya bln nahee aavat chain. I cannot hear 
without a pang h : s immortal melody Dukha ke din aba bitat 
nahee . 


9 Ustad Bismillah Khan 


The shehnai is perhaps the most popular of all the instruments 
in Indian music, because it sounds extremely sweet. It is an 
ancient wind instrument, played all over India. It is played 
morning and evening at the time of prayer in most big temples, 
during holy festivals, and on all auspicious occasions. The sound 
of a shehnai at once fills the atmosphere with a soothing sweet¬ 
ness and sublime peace. This small instrument, hardly two feet 
long, produces magic notes that hypnotize listeners. 

Bismillah Khan, the most outstanding and world famous 
shehnai player, has attained astonishing mastery over the instru¬ 
ment. 

He was bom in a small village in Bihar about 60 years ago. 
He spent his childhood in the holy city of Varanasi, on the banks 
of the Ganga, where his uncle was the official shehnai player in 
the famous Vishvanath temple. It was due to this that Bis¬ 
millah became interested in playing the shehnai. At an early 
age he familiarized himself, with various forms of the music of 
U.P., such as Thumri, Chaiti, Kajri, Sawani, etc. Later he 
studied Khayal music and mastered a large number of ragas. 

I met and heard Bismillah Khan for the first time in 1941 , 
when he came to our studio for a recording. At that time his 
elder brother also played with him. Both the brothers were ex¬ 
pert players, but the famous Urdu saying ' Bade bhai so bade 
bhai, lekin chhote bhai — SubhanallahV* perfectly described the 
brothers. When they performed together, Bismillah Khan always 
played down his own part as he did not wish to overshadow his 
brother. Even though I have the ability, I must always remem¬ 
ber that he is my elder brother,’ he always said with humility 

The elder brother is the elder brother, but the younger brother—may 

the Lord be praised! 
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and modesty. I ventured to question him about this after the 
death of his elder brother. He said again, ‘He was my elder 
brother, hence it was not proper for me to play better than him.’ 

Bismillah Khan’s party included three or four accompanists, 
one of whom gave him the main complementary support. Instead 
of a tabla, a duggi player provided rhythm accompaniment. 
Nowadays, Bismillah Khan has a tabla also. The duggi consists 
of two drums, like a tabla and dugga, but smaller in size. The 
duggi has neither the resounding quality of the tabla nor the 
peculiarity that the tabla has of sustaining the frequencies of a 
note (aas) but since it is the traditional instrument in U.P., Bis¬ 
millah Khan prefers to have it. 

Ever since Ali Akbar Khan and Ravi Shankar introduced 
Indian music to the West, a number of Indian musicians have 
been invited to perform abroad. It was therefore hardly sur¬ 
prising that a musician of Bismillah Khan’s calibre should be 
one of them. In 1964, when I visited London and Europe, I 
found that many music lovers in U.K., France, Germany and 
other countries had already come under the spell of Bismillah 
Khan’s LP records. 

On my return I repeatedly urged Bismillah Khan to accept in¬ 
vitations from those countries. But he was mortally afraid of 
air travel, and hence avoided going abroad. When in 1965, he 
received an invitation to play in Europe, he made impossible 
demands just to get out of it. The LP records which we used 
to release every three or four months, further increased the in¬ 
terest of western listeners. In 1966 he again received through 
the Indian Government a flattering invitation from the U.K. to 
participate in the famous Edinburgh Festival. He resorted to his 
old tactic of making impossible demands such as, 1 won’t go 
by plane, I want ten people to accompany me and I want so 

much remuneration besides_’, etc. etc. This was done in the 

hope that the invitation would be withdrawn. But he was pres¬ 
surized into accepting the invitation by a very senior official m 
the Indian Government who offered him fresh inducements. Bis¬ 
millah Khan agreed to go to Edinburgh, but on one condition. 
He demanded that he and his staff should be first taken, at state 
expense, on a pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina. This wish was 
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granted and, at last, Bismillah Khan boarded a plane. He 
completed the Haj pilgrimage at state expense and, forti¬ 
fied by prayers and blessings received from Allah, reached 
England safely. Bismillah Khan was the star attraction at the 
Edinburgh festival that year His shehnai, sometimes soft and 
sweet, sometimes vibrantly alive with sonorously rich alapi, fill¬ 
ed the air and brought the vast audience under its magic spell. 
The next day the papers were full of lavish praise for his divine 
performance. The following year, he received an invitation from 
the U.S.A. Having realized how comfortable it is to travel by 
air, he did not raise any objections. He toured all over America 
regaling millions of people. He has since become a veteran air 
traveller and is always willing to visit any country of the world. 

The Government of India bestowed on him the title “Pad- 
mashri”; later he was further honoured by the title “Padmabhu- 
shan”, and now the “Padmavibhushan” has been conferred on him. 
In spite of being glorified in this manner he remained as modest 
as ever. When invited for a recording he always came without 
demur. He once had a programme at seven in the evening, and 
had a reservation on an early morning train the next day. At 
my request he came to our studio at about midnight, after the 
concert. By early dawn he had recorded material sufficient for 
two records. After having breakfast in our studio he went straight 
to the station to catch the train. 

I was always trying to find new ways to increase the sales 
of our records. When the jugalbandi record of Ravi Shankar’s 
sitar and Ali Akbar’s sarod proved to be a hit, I decided to 
record a jugalbandi of the shehnai with some other instrument. 

A jugalbandi of the shehnai and the sitar was used in the 
film Gunj Uthi Shehnai and it was a great success. It had been 
played by Bismillah Khan and Sitar Nawaz Abdul Halim Jaffar 
Khan. When I put my idea to Halim Jaffar he said to me 
candidly, ‘It won’t work. The jugalbandi in the film fitted in 
with the situation in the picture.’ Also the jugalbandi in the 
1 m l ast cd for only three minutes. An LP record, 20 minutes 
long, would not, according to him, be able to hold the interest 
of the listeners. The sitar sounds very soft and gentle compared 
to the vibrant and powerful notes of the shehnai. The volume 
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of a sitar can be electrically magnified only up to a certain limit. 
Any further increase will result in distortion. (This is true of 
all musical instruments.) I therefore gave up the idea for the 
time being. But when Bismillah Khan went abroad to perform 
in the Edinburgh festival, where Ustad Vilayat Khan also was 
giving a sitar recital, I grabbed the opportunity. Through our 
London office we were successful in bringing out an LP with 
these two star artists on the shehnai and the sitar. 

After this successful experiment the idea of making another 
jugalbandi of the shehnai and some other instrument gripped 
me. The famous violinist Pandit V. G. Jog was at that time a 
producer at AIR Bombay. I made this proposal to him. Mr. 
Jog immediately favoured the idea and in a few days a joint 
programme of shehnai and violin sponsored by All India Radio, 
Bombay was held before a select audience. The programme, 
in my opinion, was not a success, and was not at all what I 
had expected it to be. However, I still felt that it could be done 
well, and came up with an idea which I discussed with my 
friend Pandit Jog. I suggested that the two instruments having 
similar tonal qualities would sound well together if they were 
played in different octaves. When, for instance, Bismillah Khan 
played in Taar saptak, Pandit Jog could play in Mandra and 
Madhya saptak, and when Khan Saheb was in the lower saptak, 
Pandit Jog could play in Taar saptak. There would thus be a 
striking contrast in tone, pitch and timbre. The artistry of both 
the veteran players would be emphasized and there would be a 
perfect blending of the two instruments. When we did this and 
issued the record, true to my expectation, it was a thundering 
success. 

During my 7-month trip around the world no fresh record of 
Bismillah Khan was made. As soon as I resumed duty after 
my return in March 1971, I decided to record two fast-selling 
artists who had not been available during my absence. They 
were Bismillah Khan and Bhimsen Joshi. The annual music 
festival of Sur Singar Samsad usually takes place in Bombay in 
April every year and it is usually inaugurated by Bismillah Khan. 
I therefore sent him a telegram and a letter asking him to spare 
time for a recording during his visit to the city. 


As a member of the governing body of Sur Singar Samsad 
I attended a meeting at the residence of its director Mr. Brij- 
narayan. Bismillah Khan also dropped in at the time of the 
meeting which was held on a Thursday. The sammelan was to 
open on Saturday and we therefore agreed to have the recording 
session the previous morning, that is, Friday. 

Friday is the Muslim day of prayer, and devout Muslims take 
particular care not to miss their noon prayer. Khan Saheb there¬ 
fore agreed to do the recording from 8.30 in the morning so that 
he would be able to attend the Jumma after the recording. 
Accordingly I came to the studio at 8.30 on the dot. I was fol¬ 
lowed almost immediately by Bismillah Khan’s accompanists. 
Soon afterwards Khan Saheb came up in the lift. I went to 
greet him and was surprised to see that he was wearing dark 
glasses. I had never before seen him in dark glasses and was 
all the more perplexed to see him wearing them so early in the 
morning. Bismillah gave an explanation. Bombay at that time 
was in the grip of a particularly infectious eye epidemic—con¬ 
junctivitis—and Khan Saheb had fallen victim to it. He said to 
me, I couldn’t sleep at all last night and I’m feeling very miser¬ 
able.’ 

I said, ‘You shouldn’t have bothered to come, then.’ 

‘Oh no! I couldn’t do that,’ he said, smiling. ‘I gave you my 
word that I would come at 8.30. I didn’t want you to say that 
I don’t keep my promises.’ 

I was touched to the core. A true artist is always careful 
to preserve good relations with his friends. Khan Saheb really 
looked as if he was in great pain. Seeing him thus I said, ‘We 
will cancel the recording,’ 

No no,’ he said. ‘Since I am here now, we shall see what we 
can do.’ 

He took his seat on the platform and in two hours he recorded 
two ragas and a thumri for an LP. I was standing right in front 
° him. He was holding the shehnai to his lips and was com- 
pletely engrossed in the haunting music that poured out from 
tae tiny instrument. He played on, completely oblivious of his 
discomfort and his streaming eyes. He finished the magnificent 
recording and asked me if I wanted more! 
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What I miss most after my retirement from H.M.V. is the 
pleasure I used to get from Bismillah Khan’s shehnai. I am 
sure that by God’s grace, he will continue to delight millions 
in our country and abroad for many years to come. 


10 Khan Saheb Bade Gulam 
Ali Khan 

While film stars continued to fascinate the people with their 
singing and acting, a new class of gifted classical singers and 
instrumentalists was being born. 

Film music has a tremendous attraction for the masses and it 
has great commercial value. But, like the films, its appeal is 
short-lived. A popular film and its songs may hold the public 
interest for some time, but as other films come along the old 
film and its songs are gradually forgotten. 

It is not so with classical music, which has a lasting hold on 
the interest of listeners. Even though records of classical music 
do not sell as fast as film records, their value to music lovers 
does not decline. 

In 1944 the Vikramaditya Sangit Parishad was held in the 
Bombay University Convocation Hall. An artist from Punjab 
presented Raga Marwa and a thumri, as they had never been 
presented before, and will never be presented again. This was 
how Ustad Bade Gulam Ali Khan introduced himself to lovers 
of classical music in Bombay. Raga Marwa, which he selected 
as his opening item, has a combination of notes—komal rishabh 
and shudha dhaivat—which sounds very pensive and persuasive. 
The Ustad’s melodious voice and his most arresting style gripped 
the listeners from the start. He unfolded before the amazed 
audience a most attractive and elaborate picture of Raga Marwa. 
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The almost effortless phirat of his voice, which ranged through 
three octaves—Mandra, Madhya and Taar—elevated the artist 
and the listeners to immeasurable heights of musical experience. 
This was Bade Gulam Ali’s maiden appearance in this city. 
He came, he sang, and he conquered the entire musical world of 
Bombay. 

The audience that day was star-studded. Eminent artists like 
‘Aftab-e-mausiki’ Ustad Faiyaz Hussain Khan, Ustad Allaudin 
Khan (father of Ali Akbar Khan and guru of Pandit Ravi 
Shankar), the famous sarod player from Gwalior—Ustad Hafiz 
Ali Khan (father of the young sarod player Amjad Ali Khan), 
Marhoom Ustad Alla Diya Khan and many others were seen 
nodding in appreciation of Bade Gulam Ali’s performance. 

Ustad Alla Diya Khan with his snow-white mustache and 
fair complexion, was a very impressive person. He had set¬ 
tled in Bombay a few years before, but having stayed many 
years in Kolhapur, he always dressed in the Maharashtrian style. 
He looked very dignified, clad in a pure white dhoti in Brah- 
minic style, an open collared coat, shining pump shoes and a 
turban tied in the impressive Kolhapuri fashion. Amidst the 
galaxy of artists he looked like an emperor holding his darbar. 
M. R. Jayakar honoured him that night with the title: The 
Mount Everest of classical music’. 

This was a significant night, not only because I heard Bade 
Gulam Ali, but also because it was the last appearance of Ustad 
Alla Diya Khan in such an august assembly. That night the 
Ustad was flanked by his disciple Surashri Kesarbai Kerkar on 
the right and his son on the left as tanpura accompanists. This 
was indeed an unforgettable experience. 

Bade Gulam Ali Khan was the biggest attraction of the even¬ 
ing. In this, his very first visit, I managed to bring him to our 
studio to record a few of his choicest khayals and thumris. He 
sang lilting thumris like Yad piya ki ctaye, Katena birahaki rant , 
Tirachhi Nazariya ke baan and Premke fandeme aakar sajani, 
and these records, cut almost forty years ago, are still popular 
with listeners, not only in India, but all over the world. 

Bade Gulam Ali Khan had an impressive physique and the 
lofty gait of a monarch. It was hard to believe that this broad- 
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faced, bewhiskered giant was capable of producing such sweet, 
soul-stirring notes. 

A year after our first meeting, on the occasion of my elder 
daughter’s birthday, I invited Bade Gulam Ali to my place for 
dinner. It was a pleasant surprise to see the great Ustad at the 
dinner table, consuming, with great relish, a whole chicken, nearly 
two dozen chappatis and more than a kilo of mithai (sweetmeats), 
and still more amazing was his 4 hour musical recital imme¬ 
diately afterwards. I thanked him profusely and jocularly re¬ 
marked that people would always remember him as rangila 
gavaiyya and rasila khawaiyya (a versatile singer and an appre¬ 
ciative gourmet). Bade Gulam Ali was also an excellent cook. 
On many occasions for several years thereafter, he pressed on me 
delicious dishes such as mutton paya and karela mutton which 
he had prepared himself. 

Bade Gulam Ali hailed from Lahore in Punjab. It was his 
heartfelt desire that I, who was by now one of his dear friends 
and great admirers, should visit him in Lahore. A chance to 
respond to this invitation came very soon. Mr. Z. A. Bokhari, 
the then station director of All India Radio, Bombay, offered 
me a chain booking to broadcast from the Lucknow, Delhi and 
Lahore radio stations. I spent most of my stay in Lahore with 
the great Ustad. Walking with him through the Hiramandi park 
of Lahore city I felt as if I was walking by the side of a majestic 
elephant who was parading through the streets, accepting the 
reverent salutations of numerous admirers. He lavishly shower¬ 
ed hospitality on me. This was the end of the year 1945. 

During his short visit to Bombay in 1948 I fixed up a record¬ 
ing session with him. In the afternoon, when I had everything 
arranged for recording in our studio, he telephoned to say that 
he was not feeling well enough to record. I insisted that he 
should come over and that we would not do any recording but 
we would have a nice long chat and dinner. Very reluctantly 
he accepted my pressing invitation. 

Before he came I had to plan a strategy whereby I would be 
able to persuade him to strain his vocal chords. I gave a hund¬ 
red rupee note to my peon Sakharam and instructed him to pro¬ 
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cure a bottle of Scotch, which was the Ustad’s favourite drink. 
Sakharam was to bring the bottle and the glasses into the studio 
only when I gave him the signal to do so. 

I had arranged things in the studio in such a manner that I 
could start recording at a moment’s notice. I instructed that the 
accompanying musicians be kept waiting in an ante-room. I 
escorted the great Ustad into the studio, assuring him that we 
would not do any recording but would have just an interesting 
and enjoyable evening. On the spacious wooden platform were 
two tanpuras already tuned to suit his pitch. The Ustad, a man 
of generous proportions, always preferred to sit cross-legged oti 
the platform instead of on a chair. I seated myself near him 
with one tanpura close at hand. While we conversed I casually 
started playing on the strings of the tanpura. ‘Khan Saheb,’ I 
said, I want to know why followers of the Gwalior gharana 
prefer to use tivra dhaivat, in Raga Lalat, instead of komal 
dhaivat which sounds so much sweeter.’ With the sound of the 
tanpura playing in the background Khan Saheb could not resist 
demonstrating why komal dhaivat is preferable to tivra dhaivat. 
I noticed with satisfaction that my strategy was succeeding. 

Unseen by him, I gave the signal to Sakharam who walked 
in with the bottle and the glasses. Noticing this, the Ustad look¬ 
ed happier, though he protested mildly. I said to him, ‘Since 
we are not going to do any recording we might as well have a 
gay time. I came up with another question while the maestro 
was enjoying the drink. ‘Why is it that some singers use both 
tivra and komal nishads in Raga Adana? Is it correct to do so?’ 
I refilled Khan Saheb s glass, and he who had been sitting in a 
relaxed position so far sat upright in his usual singing posture, 
fully inspired and in the mood to sing. He picked up the other 
tanpura which was close to him and began to demonstrate how 
Raga Adana should be rendered. 

I allowed him to sing for a while and then said, ‘Khan Saheb, 
your voice is in absolutely top form!’ 

He guessed the implication of my remark, and smiling a little 
mischievously he said, ‘So, you do want to do a recording/ 
a ‘ng this as a form of consent, I immediately summoned the 
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accompanists and in a few minutes all was ready for the record¬ 
ing. 

Khan Saheb was indeed in great form that night. The next 
two hours literally flew by. He sang one enchanting song after 
another, and we were able to record such immortal pieces as 
A aye na baalam, kya karun sajani, Naina more taras rahe hain 
and Frem ki maar katar, to name a few. Like a person possess¬ 
ed Khan Saheb poured his heart and soul into the magic notes. 
He did not even know how many songs he recorded; this after 
having been determined not to record at all. During a short 
respite I handed him a fresh glass. After taking a sip from it 
he said, ‘Joshi Saheb, you must have cast a spell on me. I was 
determined not to sing. How many have you recorded? 

I smiled and replied, ‘We need only 2 more.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ he asked. 

‘I mean 2 more songs would make a round dozen; we have 
got only 10.’ 

We had a hearty laugh and thus the memorable recording 
session came to a close. Outside it had rained very hard ana 
inside the studio we had had torrents of music. 

Bade Gulam Ali’s study of music was extensive. While dis¬ 
cussing any aspect of music, he would make intelligent obser¬ 
vations that would surprise and impress the most learned and 
knowledgeable persons. 

A seminar was once arranged under the auspices of the Sur 
Singar Samsad. In Hindustani classical music, ragas are ascrib¬ 
ed particular hours of the day or night for their exposition. The 
point under discussion at the seminar was whether there was 
any scientific reason for this convention or whether it was just 
a result of custom and tradition. Bade Gulam Ali gave his opi¬ 
nion with practical demonstrations. 

According to him ragas are divided into two types. A raga of 
the first type may be played between 12 noon and 12 midnight. 
Ragas of the second type may be played at any time from mid¬ 
night to 12 noon. The ragas in the first section are known as 
‘Purva ragas’ and those of the second section as ‘Uttar ragas' . 
A saptak is also divided into two parts or ‘tetrachords’. The first 
contains Sa. Re, Ga, Ma, and the second the other four notes< 
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Fa, Dha, Ni, Sa. In the purva ragas the vadi swara (the prime 
or ‘life’ note of the raga) is taken from the first tetrachord and 
therefore these ragas are known as purvangavadi ragas. In the 
same way, the vadi swara in the uttar ragas is usually taken 
frpm the second tetrachord, i.e., Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa, and these ragas 
are called uttarangavadi ragas. When the vadi swara is either 
Sa’ or Pa, there is no time restriction for the performance of 
that raga. 

He also propounded another theory explaining why a parti¬ 
cular raga should be sung at a particular time and why, if it is 
rendered accordingly, it is more effective and appreciated by the 
listeners. 

The 24 hours of the day are divided as follows: 

(1) 4 in the morning to 7 in the morning. 

(2) 7 in the morning to 10 in the morning. 

(3) 10 in the morning to 4 in the afternoon. 

(4) 4 in the afternoon to 7 in the evening. 

(5) 7 in the evening to 10 at night. 

(6) 10 at night to 4 in the morning. 

It will be observed that in the ragas of the first and fourth 
divisions the 2nd note rishabh and 6th note dhaivat are komal 
swaras. These ragas are also known as Sandhiprakash ragas. 
Bhairava of the morning variety and Purvi of the evening, having 
these notes, are Sandhiprakash ragas. Khan Saheb explained 
how just a slight change of half a note in the structure of the 
octave changes the raga from a morning to an evening one. In 
Raga Bhairava the 4th note, madhyam, is shudha, while in Purvi 
the 4th note is half a note higher, that is tivra madhyama. 
He also demonstrated and explained the difference between the 
morning raga Todi and the afternoon raga Multani. Although 
both have identically the same notes in the octave, they differ 
from one another owing to different vadi samvadi notes and 
different chalan. 

In the same way ragas in the 2nd and 5th parts have the 2nd 
note rishabh and the 6th note dhaivat as shudha notes. The 
ragas of the 3rd and 6th parts have the 3rd note gandhara and 
the 7th note nishad komal, 
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Khan Saheb however added that this theory was based on his 
observations of general practices. He was of the firm opinion 
that the theory of division of ragas according to time has some 
scientific basis and that physicists should be able to arrive at 
some final explanation after experiments. 

Ragas are also seasonal melodies. For example, Raga Malhar 
is associated with the rainy season and Raga Vasant v/ith spring. 
One evening during the monsoon I had the good fortune to find 
Bade Gulam Ali in a very exuberant mood. From the balcony 
of his flat on Malabar Hill one could see the turbulent sea with 
its rising mountains of waves. This exhibition of nature’s strength 
always inspired Khan Saheb and that day he gave vocal expres¬ 
sion to his feelings, in a number of variations of Raga Malhar. 
He reeled out gamak taans when there was a clap of thunder. 
He would be inspired by a flash of lightning to indulge in a 
brilliant ‘Phirat’*, and when it poured cats and dogs, the result 
would be a torrent of powerful taans ranging over two to three 
octaves. It sounded as if a jugalbandi programme was in pro¬ 
gress between Nature and this great man. 

Bade Gulam Ali was very generous in sharing his knowledge 
and rare compositions with deserving persons. And what is more, 
he did not feel it below his dignity to accept compositions not 
known to him. There was a frequent exchange of such know¬ 
ledge and compositions between my guru Gunidas and Khan 
Saheb. I have often enjoyed such musical discussions and ex¬ 
changes at Khan Saheb’s residence in the company of my Guruji 
and Professor B. R. Deodhar. 

Bade Gulam Ali had a lively wit and sense of humour. His 
elder son Karamat Ali, who lived in Pakistan, was on a visit 
to his father when Bade Gulam Ali introduced him to me as 
‘my Bade Shahzede —Karamat Ali’. When I inquired about the 
nature of his profession. Bade Gulam Ali gave a loud burst of 
laughter and, pointing to four or five little children playing near¬ 
by, he said, ‘Look, that is his Karamat.’ Karamat Ali joined 
in our burst of laughter. 

His younger son, Munawar Ali, was his constant companion 
and was being groomed to succeed him. He always accompanied 
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Khan Saheb on the tanpura and being so close to his father, 
he imbibed the vast treasure of his father’s musical knowledge. 
Naturally with such training and all the makings of a first grade 
artist, everyone expected him to follow in Bade Gulam Ali’s 
footsteps. 

Unfortunately, however. Bade Gulam Ali had always kept 
Munawar under his wing. Consequently, Munawar did not learn 
the art of performing independently and in spite of the vast 
knowledge he received from his father, this gifted but unlucky 
singer is still struggling to make a name for himself. 

Bade Gulam Ali’s brother Ustad Barakat Ali Khan also had 
great talent. The sweetness and phirat of his voice sometimes 
surpassed that of Bade Gulam Ali. Bade Gulam Ali, however, 
allowed his brother to accompany him on the harmonium but 
never to sing with him in public. Therefore Barakat Ali remained 
unknown to most music lovers in India. It is difficult to say 
for what reason Bade Gulam Ali always kept his son Munawar 
and brother Barakat Ali in the background, not giving them a 
chance to display their talents independently. 

I had the good fortune to hear Bade Gulam Ali and Barakat 
Ali sing together in the same Mehfil when I was i guest of 
Nawab Zahir Yar Jung at the Basheerbag palace in Hyderabad. 

The Jainoohone Record Company of Lahore, which was a sister 
concern of H.M.V., was the first to market Barakat Ali’s records. 
Of these Bagome pade zule , Ek sitam aur lakh adaen and Ufari 
jawani haye jamane have made his name immortal. 

In 1962 Barakat Ali came on a visit to Bombay. At my 
request he made three records, one of ghazals and the other two 
very lilting dadras. At this recording session, Barakat Ali was 
in the mood and willing to record many more songs but my 
boss (the same ‘Kudhon ke Badshah’ mentioned before) came in 
the way. He was of the opinion that we could record more 
when Barakat Ali next came to the city. I helplessly obeyed and, 
after making three records, Barakat Ali returned to Pakistan, 
never to come back. Only a few months later he passed away 
m Karachi. I felt extremely upset with my boss for coming in 
the way of my recording more of this gifted musician’s work. 

ears later I was able to lay my hands on some of Barakat 
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Ali’s tape recordings from which I got enough material for two 

Although we embarked on the production of LP records in 
1960, I could not get Bade Gulam All for LP recording till 
1963. There is a story behind this. 

In 1959 we received from our head office a copy of the first 
Indian classical LP record, featuring Ustad Ali Akbar Khan on 
the Sarod. The record had an introduction by the world re¬ 
nowned violinist Yehudi Menuhin. Obviously, it was meant for 
Western audiences. I was asked to evaluate the sales potential 
of LP records in India. Until then all our records had been 
made on 78 r.p.m. and were 3 minutes and 20 seconds long. 

Most classical musicians found it very difficult to do justice to 
a raga and give their best within such a short time. The LP 
record would be 5 times the length of a 78 r.p.m. record and I 
felt that this would be very welcome, not only to the performers 
but also to listeners and lovers of classical music. However, an 
LP disc would cost more than Rs. 30 in those days, and con¬ 
sidering the pockets of Indian listeners, I had to be very cau¬ 
tious, bearing in mind the sales aspect of the venture. 

I was, however, very anxious to have the facility of putting 
classical music on a long playing record and hence advised our 
head office to send to us 300 copies of Ustad Ali Akbar Khan’s 
record. These, when put in the market, sold out very quickly. 

Hence it was obvious that, in spite of their high price, the market 
was ready to absorb LP records. I took this as the green signal 
to bring stalwarts in the classical field before the microphone :\t 
for such microgroove recordings. 

To persuade an artist to record was always a problem. Apart 
from the conservative outlook of our musicians, their perform¬ 
ing form, health and condition of voice had to be considered. 

To add to this, artists usually put a very high price on their 
performance. Bade Gulam Ali, like others, had always com¬ 
plained about the inadequate length of records. Therefore, when 
I approached him, telling him that he would be able to get about 
17 to 18 minutes per side, he was very happy and immediately 
consented, ‘Very good,’ he said, ‘I will do the recording but I 
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have a request. On the previous occasions, you paid me on a 
royalty basis, but this time I want cash.’ 

I tried to reason with him as to how a royalty agreement 
would be more advantageous to him in the long run. But he 
was very adamant so I asked how much he would expect in 
cash. T want only a lakh of rupees,’ he said. 

This was an impossible demand, and I told him so. I decided, 
therefore, to drop Bade Gulam Ali for the time being. 

During the next few months I recorded artists like Nazakat 
Ali, Salamat Ali, Bhimsen Joshi, Ustad Amir Khan, Bismillah 
Khan and several others on LP&. These records found quite a 
big market and became popular. Whenever we brought out a 
new LP I made it a point to show a copy of it to Bade Gulam 
Ali. The LP records always had very attractive covers and 
these tempted Bade Gulam Ali to agree to my proposal. The 
demand for a lakh of rupees was the main hurdle. My bosses 
also tried to reason with him, but this only made Bade Gulam 
Ali more obstinate. ‘If you are not ready to pay my fees I will 
go and record abroad,’ was his final answer to them. 

I had however not given up hope. I kept up friendly relations 
with him and persisted in my persuasive tactics. In the course 
of 6 months Khan Saheb climbed down from a lakh to 45 
thousand, and after another 4 months he agreed on 25 thousand, 
from which he would not budge. From the commercial point of 
view, film records with their huge sales potential are most pro¬ 
fitable to the company. Records of classical music, even by a 
top artist, would never have such a large sale in a short period. 
The company, being always eager to get quick returns and a 
large turnover, was naturally reluctant to enter into a cash con¬ 
tract. Therefore Bade Gulam Ali’s demand for 25 thousand 
was also unacceptable. 

One more year passed, and around 1962 his health started 
e enorating. This affected his voice and performance. Early 

n l %3 he gaVC a concert at Shiva i i Mandir, the theatre in the 
adar area of Bombay. Of course, I attended it. With Muna- 
war Ali accompanying him on the tanpura. Bade Gulam Ali 

l art ^ Wlth Ra & a Bho °P- After some alap he started the 
andish. But instead of giving it his usual slow and thorough 
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treatment, he very soon switched over to Sargams. It was obvious 
that he found it difficult to keep his voice steady and stable on 
the raga notes. In my opinion the concert was an absolute 
failure. More than 60% of the singing was done by the son. 
Whenever I attended his concerts it was my practice to meet him 
after the concert. But on this occasion I was so painfully dis¬ 
turbed in my mind that I went home without meeting him. The 
thought of this rich treasure slowly but steadily dwindling, caused 
me much mental anguish. 

The next day, however, I could not resist the temptation of 
meeting him. He had noticed my absence after the concert the 
previous night, and wanted to know the reason for it. I told 
him the truth. 

Previous to this appearance in Shivaji Mandir I had noticed 
distinct signs of decline in his health and performance. I said 
to him, ‘What you presented a month ago at Akola you could 
not present yesterday and what you achieved yesterday you may 
not be able to give tomorrow. This is really a very serious 
state of affairs. An artist of your calibre is bom, maybe, once 
in a century. For God's sake listen to me and make an LP record.’ 

For a few moments he looked worried and pensive, then he 
said, ‘Very well, I will make only one record. I will sing one 
morning and one evening raga. The morning raga must be re¬ 
corded in the morning and the evening raga at the appropriate 
time.’ 

1 was delighted beyond words, and asked when we could do 
the recording. 

‘Fix it for tomorrow evening,’ he said. 

A very important film recording was scheduled for the next 
day, but as I was getting Bade Gulam Ali after years of patient 
waiting, I arranged to cancel the film recording. The following 
evening I drove him to the studio in m> car. On the way he 
said, ‘Joshi saheb, I am doing this for your sake, but I want 
you to give me at least some cash.’ 

I was moved almost to tears at these words and I felt that, 
had I the authority and power, I would have thrown open the 
cash boxes of the company and asked him to help himself. I 
said to him, ‘I am indeed grateful to you and overwhelmed at 
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this sign of your affection for me. I will give you some cash 
but please do not ask me how much it wili be. Whatever I give 
you after the recording would be out of love and respect for 
you and you will have to accept it in the same spirit.’ 

This touched his artistic soul and soon the commercial side 
of the recording was forgotten. That night he rendered raga 
Darbari Kanada with Munawar giving him only instrumental sup¬ 
port on the tanpura. Before we started I told him that he 
would get about 19 minutes for the performance. ‘All right, 
but it would have been nice if you had given me half an hour,’ 
he said. However, since Munawar was not allowed to sing with 
him, Khan Saheb soon found the strain too much. After just 
10 minutes of singing he showed signs of being tired and wanted 
to find out how much longer he would have to sing. Instead of 
the alloted 19 minutes he finished in around 17 minutes. Sweat¬ 
ing profusely he remarked, ‘Are Bhai, 15 minutes of singing for 
you here is equivalent to 3 hours singing in a mehfil.’ 

We played back the raga recorded by him. This gave him 
the rest he badly needed and it also gladdened him to listen to 
his delightful performance. He then said, ‘Now I would like 
to sing Malkauns.’ 

I did not remind him of his earlier stipulation. It was to my 
advantage to keep him in good humour. In the following hour 
Malkauns was satisfactorily recorded. At last I had got an LP 
record out of him. Then I reminded him, ‘Khan Saheb, you 
promised to sing one morning raga.’ 

‘Aare Teri, I clean forgot about that,’ he exclaimed. ‘Never 
mind, we shall do it tomorrow morning.’ 

The following morning he sang first Raga Gunakali and then 
something that sounded to me like Khambavati or Rageshri. He 
told me that it was neither, but was known as Kauwhi Dhani. 

Thus, instead of one, I succeeded in bagging 2 LP records. 
Finding him in a very amiable mood and quite happy about his 
performance, I felt it would be a good idea to get something 
more out of him. So I said, ‘Janab, the bhajan Hari om tatsat 
has always been a hot favourite with your listeners and a must 
in your mehfil. So you must record it.’ 
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‘How can I make it last for 19 minutes?’ he asked. I thought 
that it would be a good idea to put it on a semi long playing 
(extended play) 45 r.p.m. disc. So I said to him, ‘You sing it 
only for about 7 minutes.’ Thus I got him to record the beauti¬ 
ful bhajan. Then I reminded him of the other side of the disc. 
He smiled and said, ‘You are very smart; last time, I remember, 
you got 10 songs out of me when I did not want to record even 
a single one.’ 

I said, ‘But Khan Saheb, every record has to have 2 sides; 
you must give me one more piece.’ I suggested the thumri 
Kanakar mar jagaye—Bamna ka chora and he readily accepted 
my suggestion since this was also his pet song. 

In this manner he eventually gave us 2 LPs and one extended 
play record. I prevailed upon him to sign a royalty contract, 
but, as promised, I paid him Rs. 5000/- in cash, as advance 
against royalty. Once again the fact was proved, that a genuine 
artist values affection more than money. 

This recording had been delayed for more than two and a 
half years because of his unreasonable demand for a lakh of 
rupees. His failing voice is evident in these records. If he had 
only agreed to my requests earlier, we would have had a number 
of recordings of this great artist which would have been appre¬ 
ciated by millions of his fans. Just a few months after this his 
health deteriorated further. My friend Nawab Zahir Yar Jung, 
a true patron and lover of music, took Khan Saheb to Hyderabad 
and looked after him till he breathed his last in the Basheerbag 
palace. It was here that I had heard his memorable mehfil with 
Barakat Ali on the harmonium, and it was here that the mehfil 
of his life came to an end. He left behind a priceless and 
glorious heritage of music. For me, besides this, there remain 
very fond and enduring memories of his warm-heartedness and 
intelligence. 


11 Pandit Omkarnath Thakur 

I saw and heard Pandit Omkarnath for the first time in 1928 
at Nagpur. I was then taking lessons in classical music from 
Dinkar Bhau Patwardhan, and never lost a chance to attend the 
concerts of well-known musicians. This mehfil, I remember, was 
held in an open maidan, lit by petromax lamps. When I reached 
the place, about 500 people were already there. In a short while, 
Panditji came on stage. His majestic bearing, neck-length hair, 
long ankle-length silk coat which looked like a royal robe, and 
his dazzling smile of greeting captivated us all. There was an 
impressive aura about him. When he started to sing, the sound 
of his divine voice thrilled my very soul. It felt as if he had 
some magical power. His complete and absolute mastery over 
the swaras was unique. After the mehfil I returned home dazed, 
for, while singing the last piece, Jogi mat ja mat ja, in Raga 
Bhairavi, Panditji had raised his voice imploringly with the words 
‘Jyot me jyot mila ja, mila ja’ till he reached the crescendo with 
the Bhav. Tears had trickled down his cheeks, and so effectively 
had he moved the audience that most eyes were moist. I had a 
unique feeling of contentment after his performance. While most 
singers indulge in ‘taanomania’ (reeling out taan after taan) re¬ 
sulting in what looks like a wrestling bout with the tabalji. Pandit 
Omkarnath brought the audience under his spell without any 
vocal acrobatics. With the sheer magic of his voice, following 
in the footsteps of his guru. Pandit Vishnu Digambar Paluskar, 
he spread the love for traditional classical music, not only in 
India but also in other parts of the world. 

A singer, besides being proficient in the art, must know how 
to present it to the audience. The audience judges the true worth 
of a singer from the way he develops the raga and gradually 
carries his listeners along with him, to the heights of musical 
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experience. Panditji knew how to judge correctly the pulse of 
the audience, and planned his programme accordingly. This 
perfect understanding always brought him thundering success. 

Vocal classical music is predominantly based on notes—swaras 
—and the words of a composition occupy the second place in 
importance. Panditji always presented the cheez in its entirety, 
complete with astayee and antara, and he always sang the words 
distinctly, giving due regard to the meaning, and conveyed the 
import to the listeners through his swaras. This had a very 
favourable impact on the audience. I always remembered this 
important aspect of presentation while I was giving a musical 
recital of Bhavgeets and later classical music. 

Before T joined H.M.V. a number of recordings of 78 r.p.m. 
duration by Pandit Omkarnath were already in the market under 
the Columbia label. In those days records were published under 
different labels although manufactured by the same organization. 
Besides H.M.V. and Columbia, there were two other labels— 
Twin and Regal. H.M.V. was the official trademark of the 
Gramophone Company Limited. Columbia belonged to the 
Columbia Gramophone Co. Ltd. Although there appeared to 
be keen competition between these companies, this was only 
superficial. Both the companies were managed by the same 
senior officers, and the recordings were made and records manu¬ 
factured in the same studios and factories. It was however a 
policy to issue all the records of a particular artist under the 
same label. Accordingly Pandit Qmkarnath’s recordings were 
always released under the Columbia label. Later the Columbia 
Company was merged with the Gramophone Company and most 
of the recordings previously issued under the Columbia label 
were released with the H.M.V. label. 

After the LP recordings came into vogue, I wrote to Pandit 
Omkarnath at Banaras, requesting him to sing for an LP. He 
agreed to do so, and when he visited Bombay I went to meet 
him. He was the guest of a rich businessman, Mr. Pragji Dossa 
by name, who lived on Carmichael Road. I did not know 
Panditji personally, but I had heard different stories about him. 
Some people branded him a ‘ Natki ’ singer, one who succeeded 
only on the strength of his colourful personality and eloquent 
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gestures. He was also reported to be very conceited. Naturally, 
therefore, I was a bit nervous when I went to see him, but 
moments after I shook hands with him all my doubts dissolved. 
He immediately put me at ease by speaking with me in fluent 
Marathi. (He was a Gujarati by birth.) He asked me several 
questions about the LP recordings. I gave satisfactory answers 
to all his queries and this helped to dispel any doubts he had. 
He told me to see him again the next day, and on this second 
visit, he agreed to come for the recording. 

I brought him to our studio the very next day. He chose 
Raga Devgiri Bilawal {Bam Pyara) for one side, and the out¬ 
standingly popular bhajan in Bhairavi ‘Jogi mat ja’ for the other 
side. After the issue of this record, he was unable to do another 
recording for reasons of ill health. For the same reason he did 
not pay another visit to Bombay, and then, all of a sudden, he 
was gone for ever. 

After his death I made LP recordings of his voice, from some 
tapes which his disciples had, but there was a tremendous differ¬ 
ence in the quality of the recording. Still it was better to have 
even faulty recordings than to have none at all. With this con¬ 
solation I had to be content. 


12 Malika-e-Ghazal—Begum Akhtar 

About 25 years ago I had arranged a mehfil of Pandit Bhimserx 
Joshi at my residence. A few select friends were invited, amongst 
whom was the late Ramubhaya Date of Indore. The mehfil was 
fixed for 4.30 in the afternoon but Ramubhaya arrived a little 
before the lunch hour. There was nothing unusual in this. Ramu¬ 
bhaya had often arrived thus and joined us at the table. 

I always appreciate such a simple and informal attitude, and 
so I heartily welcomed Ramubhaya to lunch with us. We did 
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full justice to the food. After lunch Ramubhaya helped him¬ 
self to paan. Normally I do not eat paan or supari but on that 
day, after the excellent lunch, I accepted the patti prepared by 
him. He also gave one each to my wife and daughter and said, 

"Look, an excellent meal like this must be followed by paan, 
and along with it you must try this “Akhtari”. Phir maja dekhoP 

He produced from a small bottle a number of pills covered 
with silver leaf and gave one to each of us. The pills, chewed 
with the paan, were wonderful in flavour and taste, I said. 
‘Ramubhaya. this little Akhtari of yours and our Faizabadi 
Akhtari seem to be equally delicious in sweetness and fragrance.’ 

‘Aare yaar,’ he retorted, ‘It is your Faizabadi Akhtari after 
whom I have named these pills. I have listened to Begum 
Akhtar’s singing countless times, and each time she so hypno¬ 
tizes me that I take this pill with paan every ten or fifteen 
minutes just to keep the memory and aroma of her singing fresh 
in my mind.’ 

‘Since I heard Begum Akhtar sing KoyaUya mat karo pukar, 
lagi kalejava katar, that katar has gone so deep that I will always 
remember her,’ I said reminiscently. 

Only those who were fortunate enough to see and hear Begum 
Akhtar in person would understand the full meaning of these 
words. 

In 1914 at Faizabad, a village in U.P., a teenaged girl made 
her debut as a singer and took listeners by storm. Those who 
heard her acknowledged her to be a singer of great promise. 

And from that day on she came to be known as Akhtari < 

Faizabadi, 

In due course, age brought about changes in her voice and 
style. Maturity and experience lend grace to an artist’s presen¬ 
tation and make it blossom forth in its full beauty. Begum 
Akhtar, no wonder, very soon reached the heights of fame and 
popularity. The one-time Akhtari Faizabadi now came to be 
known as Begum Akhtar. ‘Real beauty can weather any storm’, 
turned out to be very true in her case. During recitals when¬ 
ever she reached a high note her voice would crack, but strangely 
enough this was considered by connoisseurs as the highlight of 
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her recital. The audience would wait eagerly for that delicious 
crack in her voice. 

There is virtually no difference between English lyrics, Marathi 
bhavgeets and Urdu ghazals. Eminent Urdu poets of yester¬ 
year such as Mirza Ghalib, Daag, Jigar Muradabadi, Phani, 
Behejad Lucknowi Jaukh, Shakil Badayuni and Sahir Ludhianvi, 
and contemporary living poets like Majrooh Sultanpuri, Faiz 
Ahmed Faiz, or Josh Malihabadi have written ghazals which are 
the hot favourites of discerning readers of Urdu poetry and know¬ 
ledgeable listeners of ghazal singing. 

In order to become a successful bhavgeet or ghazal singer it 
is very necessary to select a lyric which is easy to understand, 
and has meaningful verses, with flashes of playful poetic imagi¬ 
nation. Having come across such a piece of poetry the singer 
has to put it across musically in a suitable tune with a complete 
understanding of the poetry, in perfect diction and in an expres 
sively emotional style. 

Begum Akhtar possessed all the qualities that are so vital for 
a good ghazal singer. The notes which she produced were so 
limpid, so hauntingly sweet, that the audience was immediately 
captivated. She had the uncanny knack of choosing the right 
kind of ghazal and adorning it in a befitting tune; she would 
render it so endearingly that her every note would grip the hearts 
of the audience. 

At 15, she cut her first disc for the Megaphone Record Com¬ 
pany—again one of the sister concerns of H.M.V. I did not 
have the good fortune to hear her when she was in her heyday. 
I first saw and met her in the year 1952. My friend Nawab 
Zahir Yar Jung of Hyderabad (a close relation of the late Nizam) 
was on a visit to Bombay and he was staying in Krishna Nivas 
on Marine Drive. The wealthy are famous for their vices 
or fads, but this artistocratic friend of mine had only one ‘vice’, 
and that was his passion for good music. Nawab Saheb was 
also exceptionally generous. He bestowed his wealth liberally 
on singers and musicians. During his two month stay in Bombay 
it was my pleasant job to take a new outstanding talented artist 
to Nawab Saheb’s residence every evening. It was part of his 
daily routine to enjoy the music of a newcomer for an hour or 
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two, after which Begum Akhtar would invariably wind up the 
music session with a thumri, dadra or lilting ghazal. Nawab 
Saheb would then present each artist with Bidagi in the form 
of gold mohurs. Intoxicated by the sweet music the Nawab and 
I would then have a sumptuous Hyderabadi Nawabi style dinner 
at which Begum Akhtar would also join us. 

The late Rai Bahadur Chunilal, one of the directors of Bom¬ 
bay Talkies, had a son who was passionately fond of music 
One day our manager, Mr. H. C. Lai, came to me with the boy 
and told me to give him all possible musical guidance. I gave 
him a tanpura and told him to sing. He sang a.ghazal and a 
thumri which had been broadcast by Begum Akhtar on the radio. 
These gave me ample indication of his musical talent. After 
that, for a few months, whenever we had the studio free he would 
come and would do his riyaz on the tanpura. Later the young 
boy enlisted in the army, but the rigours and discipline of mili¬ 
tary life clashed with his artistic nature, therefore he got out of 
the forces and accepted a job in All India Radio. “ While in 
Lucknow and Delhi he had opportunities to listen tc various 
illustrious singers. It was in Lucknow that he met Begum Akhtar 
in person and developed a lasting friendship with her. 

Whenever Begum Akhtar came to Bombay for programmes, 
she stayed at the Sea Green South Hotel on Marine Drive. It 
was my privilege and practice to be with her every evening 
during her stay. The music-mad son of Rai Bahadur Chunilal 
had by now turned his attention to films and had become a music 
director. During Begum Akhtar’s stay in Bombay he also would 
come to the hotel to meet her. 

He chose many beautiful compositions sung by Begum Akhtar 
and gave them his own tunes in order to incorporate them in 
films. His artistic creativity found a new outlet in Begum Akhtar’s 
ghazals and very soon he became a famous and popular music 
director. Dastan, Hakikat, Bahana, Mera Saya, Suhagan, Wo 
Kaun Thi, Bhm Bhai and Chirag were some of the films for 
which he wrote his superb music. This gifted person was none 
other than Madan Mohan, who passed away at an early age. 

I got Begum Akhtar for recordings several times during her 
visits to Bombay. A very strange incident took place at one 
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of the recording sessions. The Muslims are usually extremely 
fond of devotional songs—religious songs about Allah, Paigam- 
ber, Khwaja Saheb Ajmeri, Mecca, Medina or the Kaaba are 
always hi great demand. Years ago a song, Deewana banana 
hai to deewana bana de, written by the well-known Urdu poet 
Behejad Lucknowi and recorded by Begum Akhtar, was a hit 
all over the country. She had not cut another religious record 
after that. Therefore, that evening, I pressed her to record a 
couple of naats (religious songs) and she agreed. 

I always used to be under great tension during recording ses¬ 
sions, from the moment the artist entered the studio till the 
lecording was successfully completed. It was always an ordeal 
for me, as I had to keep the artist in a pleasant mood and 
humour his or her whims. I had to be very observant of the 
likes and dislikes of these artists and arrange everything to their 
liking. Some loved perfumes, some liked fragrant flowers, some 
preferred to have maghai paans; some took delight in having 
knowledgeable listeners around, while others resented the pre¬ 
sence of outsiders. One notable Gujarati singer had to be sur¬ 
rounded by a bevy of beautiful young girls while the recording 
was in progress. ‘They produce electricity in me,’ he said. He 
always brought a consignment of these ‘batteries’ with him. It 
was a very bothersome and taxing job to have to constantly cater 
to the demands of these artists and to keep them in a good mood. 

On this particular day Begum Akhtar was in excellent form 
We had just completed the recording of two bewitching ghazals 
and were getting ready for the recording of naats, when my 
Punjabi boss walked in. ‘Well, Begumsab, what is it you are 
recording now?’ he asked casually. On being told that she was 
recording two naats, the officer said, with a knowledgeable air, 
Look here, Begumsab, we have recorded some really good naats 
sung by famous qawals like Ismail Azad Qawal and Usuf Azad 
Oawal of Bhendi Bazaar and these records sell like hot cakes, 
suggest you also sing in the same style.’ 

I was taken aback by his audacity. To suggest to an illus¬ 
trious singer of national repute like Begum Akhtar that she 
should copy the manner and style of an ordinary qawal of Bhendi 
azaar was terribly insulting. Begum Akhtar was red and 
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speechless with anger and indignation. She controlled herself, and 
pushing the harmonium away, lit a cigarette and began smoking 
furiously. I immediately saw that all hopes of further recording 
that evening had gone up in smoke. The officer went away after* 
a while, not even aware of his blunder. Begum Akhtar was 
still red in the face and was puffing at her cigarette in an agitated 
manner. I said to her, ‘Begumsab, we won’t do any more re¬ 
cording today. I am as upset as you are. We will proceed with 
the recording tomorrow; please forget the incident and sing m 
your usual style.’ 

T do not know,’ she said seething with anger and disgust, ‘why 
Yeh Kudhon ke Bad shah set foot inside the studio. How dare 
he make such silly and rude suggestions!’ However, by the next 
morning she had regained her normal poise, and I met her at 
the hotel and brought her to complete the recording. Begum 
Akhtar recorded the naais in her usual captivating style. 

My boss had absolutely no business to tender such uncalled- 
for advice to the great artist, but there was nothing I could do 
about it. For a long time after, whenever Begum Akhtar came 
to our studios, she would ask me, l Woh Kudhon ke Bads hah 
kahan hai?’ 

In 1970 I officially retired after 32 years of service, but the 
company prevailed upon me to go to Delhi on an important mis¬ 
sion. In the archives department of the central office of All 
India Radio is a large collection of tapes and discs of eminent 
artists from all over India. I was deputed to select recordings 
of deceased artists to be used for commercial records. 

During my absence a recording of Begum Akhtar was made 
in our studio. She usually had a tanpura, tabla, harmonium and 
sarangi to accompany her, but this time the recording was car¬ 
ried out with an orchestral accompaniment under the supervision 
of a music director from the films. When I heard the tape of 
Ihe recording on my return to Bombay, my first reaction was 
decidedly unfavourable. I sincerely felt that Begum Akhtar had 
not sung with her usual abandon and free style. Her voice 
sounded restrained to me. After the astayee each antara was 
preceded by various instruments like the sitar or flute, in the 
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style of a film song. Because of these musical interludes to which 
she was not at all used, her singing sounded rather artificial. The 
recording, therefore, was no more than ordinary. This was my 
reaction and I casually voiced it aloud. Someone who heard my 
remark repeated it to Begum Akhtar. We had been close friends 
for a long time and my unfavourable reaction to her recording 
made her miserable. So much so that she cancelled all her en¬ 
gagements for the day and sat in her room deep in gloom, lament¬ 
ing her ‘bad’ performance. I came to know of this and, putting 
aside all work, I hurried to Sea Green South Hotel. She was 
lying in her room; she had not taken any food and her eyes 
were red and swollen with weeping. The moment she saw me 
she burst into tears. It was a tremendous shock to see her in 
this state. That a chance remark of mine should have caused 
her so much pain was unbearable to me. She had complete 
faith in my judgement and when she was told that I did not 
like her recording she had concluded that she had given a most 
wretched performance. I had thus unintentionally caused her a 
lot of anguish. The thought of this brought tears to my eyes 
also. Later, when we had both regained our composure, I ex¬ 
plained that it was not her singing that had displeased me, but 
the fact that she had not been given a chance to sing in her 
normal unrestrained style and to display her talents. At last she 
was pacified; all doubts vanished from her mind and she was 
convinced that I had meant no offence to her. The atmosphere 
cleared as if by magic. Both of us then partook of food, but 
in spite of her regained tranquillity, she cancelled a musical sit¬ 
ting arranged for that night as she did not feel physically and 
mentally up to it. Such was the extreme sensitivity of her nature. 

In the year 1971, on my return from a world tour, the com¬ 
pany persuaded me to work for them again. I therefore had one 
more chance to record Begum Akhtar. This was the last re¬ 
cording made by her and on this occasion she excelled herself. 
After the recording she asked me mischievously, ‘Do you think 
I sang well today?’ 

In August 1974 I went to America. While there I got the 
sad news of her death in Ahmedabad. For days I was haunted 
by memories of the many recording sessions, the many mehfiJs 
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we had enjoyed. Thoughts of our long association and friendship 
since 1951 brought tears to my eyes. I paid mute tribute to 
cherished memories of her which are all she left behind, and 
offered my last salutation to her — ‘Alwida... ’ 


13 Music Maestro Naushad Ali 


Naushad, one of the most popular and outstanding music com¬ 
posers in the cine-world, ranks high amongst those who have 
displayed rare skill and imagination in the use of western musical 
instruments for the presentation of Indian tunes in films. In 
his compositions he has drawn liberally from the treasure of 
Indian folk music. 

Born at Lucknow on 25th December 1925, he was attracted 
to music even as a child. Like any normal parent, his father 
had great ambitions for his son, and desired that he should 
achieve high academic qualifications, befitting the status of the 
family. But Naushad’s infatuation for music always diverted him 
from the classroom to the music hall. Those were the days of 
silent movies. During the screening of the picture, back-ground 
music was provided by a live band of musicians. The leader, a 
harmonium player, with the complementary support of the others 
— usually a clarinet player and a percussionist, would play im¬ 
promptu music, suitable to the situation on the screen. This 
helped to heighten the interest and effect of the scene on the 
viewers. The percussionist would play, besides a pair of tablas, 
a dholak, a drum, cymbals, castanets, or a tambourine. He 
would change the rhythmic pattern, to suit the tempo of the 
varied music, and the mood and the situation in the picture. 

There was a cinema theatre near Naushad’s house. Laddan 
Khan, the leader of the band, was a proficient harmonium player. 
He was gifted with great imaginative and creative talents. The 
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music he produced at the daily shows in the theatre was so 
arresting that young Naushad could not resist the temptation of 
going to the theatre frequently to listen to it. Laddan Khan 
could not but notice the keen and rapturous interest of the young 
lad, and he took Naushad under his wing. Thus were aroused, 
fashioned and chiselled the creative instincts of the future 
maestro.. 

Naushad’s father tried his best to wean him away from music, 
using threats and even physical torture. One night Naushad re¬ 
turned from the theatre to find that his father had closed and bolt¬ 
ed the door of the house. Those who are familiar with the severe 
wintry cold nights in North India, can well imagine the plight 
of the young boy, barred from entering the house. The next 
morning, he was found lying huddled up at the doorstep. Even 
this did not have the desired effect, and, Naushad’s father gave 
him an ultimatum — he should either give up music or leave the 
house. Naushad opted for the latter course and joined a drama¬ 
tic company in a theatre at Golagunj in Lucknow. 

The period of training under Laddan Khan had been very re¬ 
warding. Naushad not only found himself capable of working 
independently as a music composer, but he also developed the 
acute sense which enabled him to pick rare musical jewels from 
the folk tradition of Punjab, Rajasthan, Gujarat and Saurashtra 
during the company’s sojourns in those regions. 

The dramatic company broke up while in Saurashtra and 
once again Naushad was literally thrown on the streets. But his 
persistence and immeasurable self-confidence guided him to the 
city of Bombay, where he decided to use his talents to seek his 
fortune. He did not know a soul in the large metropolis except 
one Abdul Alim Nami, who had been their neighbour in Luck¬ 
now, and who was a teacher in a school in Colaba. Mr. Nami 
offered Naushad a home but expressed his inability to help him 
find work. The film industry, which was then thriving, was his 
only hope. Most film studios were located in the Dadar area. 
In those days, one could travel one way by tram from Colaba to 
Dadar for just 2 annas, but after a few days, finding himself 
unable to spare even such a paltry amount, Naushad actually 
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had to walk the distance. He would approach the managers or 
producers of different studios and give them demonstrations of 
his proficiency in playing the harmonium. Day after day he 
v/ould walk back sadly disappointed, hungry and thirsty, with 
blisters on his feet. His self-confidence and indomitable will¬ 
power, however, would not allow him to accept Mr. Nami’s offer 
of sending him back to his father. A kindly shop-keeper, doing 
business at Dadar T.T., took pity on the young, struggling Nau- 
shad and allowed him to stay at his shop during the nights. This 
saved him the bother of walking to and from Colaba. The whole 
day he would spend visiting the various film companies, and 
towards evening, tired and disappointed he would come to the 
shop to rest his tired body. For many days he lived on tea and 
bread alone, and slept on the pavement outside the shop. It was 
difficult to get sleep on an empty stomach. The noise and bustle 
of the passing traffic and the glittering lights of the Broadway 
cinema opposite, added to his discomfort. ‘Will there ever be 
such bright light in my life?’ — thoughts such as this crossed 
his mind. During the rainy season he had to shift his mat to 
the tiny space underneath the staircase of the shop. After days 
of tribulation and hard effort, he was accepted as a harmonium 
player on the music staff of the Ranjit film company. 

Ranjit was then a factory of film production. Several films 
were produced simultaneously. Consequently a number of as 
piring and talented persons thronged the studio. Beautiful girls, 
handsome boys, vied for the coveted roles of heroines, heroes, or 
villains and were even willing to work as extras, to start with. 
Budding music directors and musicians stood in queues with their 
instruments, waiting for a chance to be interviewed. Naushad, 
though on the staff, was a mere harmonium player. His creative 
urge egged him on to try his luck as a music maker. Mr. D. 
N. Madhok, the well known song writer of yesteryear, was busy 
with his picture Kanehan. Naushad requested him to listen to 
his tunes for the picture. Mr. Madhok was very pleasantly sur¬ 
prised to find them not only strikingly fresh and new, but ideally 
suited to the situations in his picture. He took Naushad for an 
audition to Sardar Chandulal and Goharbai —* the joint owners 


of Ranjit Company. Naushad sat down in a corner amongst 
others who had come for the same purpose. 

Chandulal Shah was also a big stock broker. Sitting in his 
office, he used to carry out his share transactions over the tele¬ 
phone. A newcomer was sitting ready with a harmonium, await¬ 
ing a signal from the seth to begin his audition. The seth was 
busy — with one phone to his ear and another by his side with 
his hand resting on it. Sethji signalled to the musician to begin. 
The young aspirant began to play his composition — suddenly 
there was a loud buzz on the other phone. This disturbed the 
player — he paused, looking at the phone and the seth, Chan- 
dulalji put down the phone in his left hand and picked up the 
other, shouting a loud ‘Hello’ into the mouthpiece, at the same 
time signalling to the poor composer to continue with his music. 
The poor man had to go on and on, while Sethji was striking 
loud and huge bargains over the phone. 

Naushad was aghast at this mockery of an audition, and he 
quietly walked out of the room, completely disappointed. He 
refused to be auditioned in this manner and requested Mr. Mad¬ 
hok to allow him to record his tunes for trial. Mr. Madhok, 
with his considerable influence, obtained Chandulalji’s consent 
for this. 

With great enthusiasm, Naushad started rehearsals of his tunes 
with fellow musicians. Naushad was not only a newcomer — 
a mere harmonium player — but he had also a very frail con¬ 
stitution and unimpressive personality. There were several very 
senior musicians who were expert instrumentalists. They resented 
having to practise under Naushad’s baton and refused to cooperate. 
A disillusioned Naushad resigned from his new-found job in 
protest and walked out of Ranjit with a resolve never to enter 
its gates again (a vow he has kept even to this day). Mr. Madhok, 
though disappointed, did not lose his faith in Naushad’s creative 
talent. On his recommendation, Naushad not only got a job in 
Prakash Studio, but was also assigned to provide music for a 
forthcoming picture. The music of Premnagar launched this 
>oung music maker on a career that was to be a long and dazz- 
mg one. Luminous gems from the rich treasure of Indian folk 
music were presented by Naushad in gorgeous modern styles. 
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Lavishly decorated and played by a large orchestra of Indian 
and Western instruments, the simple folk tunes took millions of 
urban and rural music lovers by storm. Picture after picture 
succeeded at the box office. The lilting tunes from Dillagi, Baiju 
Bawra, Aan, Anmol Ghadi, Didar, Babul, Ratan, Mughal-e- 
Azam, Mother India and many other films delighted millions. The 
sun of success began to shine with rare brilliancy upon Naushad 
and he was acknowledged as a genius in the world of film music. 

Fame and fortune now began to chase Naushad Ali. His 
name figured prominently in film circles. He was introduced to 
the famous producer-director Mehboob Khan, who asked Nau¬ 
shad to write the music score for his Aan. An interesting in¬ 
cident throws significant light on Naushad^ nature. It was the 
■day when Jawan hai mohabbat hasin hai zamam — the song 
that broke all previous records of popularity — was scheduled to 
be recorded. After a rehearsal Mehboob Khan expressed his 
disapproval and suggested a few changes. Naushad was ext¬ 
remely angry at this but he did not show it. He postponed the re¬ 
cording to the following week. In the meantime, during a take 
in the studio, when Mehboob Khan was peering through the 
camera, Naushad who was standing by, asked Mehboob’s per¬ 
mission to have a look. After looking through the camera lens 
Naushad suggested a few changes in the arrangement of the sets, 
in the same authoritative way in which Mehboob Khan had sug¬ 
gested changes in the music. This was an outright insult to the 
genius of the great director. Resenting this meddling, Mehboob 
Khan pushed Naushad aside and said, ‘What do you understand 
of photography? This is not your province, you mind your own 
business,’ 

Naushad Ali apologized with folded hands, and then said in 
a very submissive manner, Tust as photography is not my pro¬ 
vince, music is not yours. I ventured to speak as I did only in 
the hope that you would realize this.’ 

Mehboob Khan was a very clever and able director. He was 
also one who always correctly evaluated the talents of persons 
in his employment. Although he showed outward annoyance 
at the tactics used by Naushad to register his protest against 
interference in his music, Mehboob Khan inwardly appreciated 
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Naushad’s bold spirit and his standing up for his own rights. 
Thereafter Naushad was left to himself and Mehboob Khan did 
not interfere ever again in his music direction. 

Naushad Ali, who once slept like a beggar on a foothpath, 
now lives in his own imposing mansion on the sea face, at 
Bandra, the fashionable suburb of Bombay. 

It was sheer coincidence that the silver jubilee function of 
the musical film Baiju Bawra was at the Broadway theatre, 
opposite which Naushad had at one time been obliged to sleep on 
the pavement. The distributors had arranged a fitting jubilee recep¬ 
tion for Naushad and the producer, Vijay Bhatt. Naushad arrived 
at the theatre in his own shining limousine, accompanied by Mr. 
Bhatt and others. During the interval he was showered with 
garlands and bouquets. Naushad came out onto the balcony, 
with thick rose garlands around his neck, and stood staring 
across the road at the pavement which had, at one time, been 
his resting place. Tears gathered in his eyes. When questioned 
by Mr. Vijay Bhatt, he replied, ‘There was a period in my life 
when, from that footpath, I used to gaze at this very balcony, 
and wonder if these glittering lights would ever shine for me. 
Today I am the centre of this brilliantly lit function, but it took 
16 years, years of intense struggle to cross over from that foot¬ 
path to this one. The tears in my eyes in those days, were tears 
of complete despondency and helplessness. The tears today are 
tears of fulfilment, and I am grateful to Allah for this.’ 

Besides composing music, there is a hobby in which Naushad 
indulges with great skill and gusto. While a teenager obeying 
the dictates of his father, he had entered a gymnasium with a 
view to building his body, but on the very first day he received 
such a battering and pounding from fellow gymnasts that he 
literally ran out of the place with a swollen face, hands and 
feet. No one would have ever dreamt that the same Naushad 
would, later in life, turn out to be a very daring big game 
hunter. The walls of his beautiful villa are adorned with the 
stuffed heads and torsos of various wild animals including large 
tigers, cheetahs and bisons. They are mute evidence of Naushad’s 
bravery and marksmanhip. 
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An interesting episode is responsible for Naushad’s taking 
up a gun and learning to use it so skilfully. In the year 1951 
Naushad accompanied Mehboob Khan to London for the colour 
processing of his picture Aan, During his 9-week stay in London, 
Naushad worked continuously in an underground studio. The 
strain of work had a very adverse effect on his already frail con¬ 
stitution, and he returned to India an almost complete mental 
and physical wreck. Experts in the medical field could not 
correctly diagnose his malady. He passed a number of sleepless 
nights and was on the verge of losing his sanity. It was suggested 
that he should go away for some time, and engage himself in 
some pursuit other than music. 

A police official friend of his invited him for a change and 
rest to his place in Madhya Pradesh. While there, the host, who 
was a keen hunter, took Naushad Ali on shikar expeditions. In 
the beginning out of sheer curiosity, and later with keen interest, 
Naushad learnt, not only to handle a gun, but how to use it 
accurately. He acquired the art of concentration which gave 
him accuracy in shooting. Gradually he was restored to normal 
health. 

Naushad Ali mastered the techniques of hitting the ‘bull’s 
eye’ with his gun. So also he very cleverly measured the pulse 
of the masses and successively hit on tunes that brought delight 
to them. With all these glittering feathers in his cap, he remains 
a very simple person by nature, who readily extends a helping 
hand to all who are needy. 








14 C. Ramchandra 

One day in 1947, a debonair young man, about six feet tall and 
well built, walked into my cabin. I did not know him and hence 
looked at him questioningly. He said, ‘Joshi Saheb, you won’t 


know me, but I have known you for over 12 years and I have 
been waiting for a chance to meet you. Today I have come 
to your studio for a film recording and therefore I came straight 
to meet you. I come originally from Ahmednagar district, but 
since I spent my childhood and some years of my youth in 
Vidarbha, I feel I belong to Vidarbha.’ 

When he mentioned that he belonged to Vidarbha, I felt 
immediate closeness to him. He said further, ‘I listened to your 
reoord Dole He Julami Code for the first time in Nagpur: I 
liked it so much that I played it again and again 27 times in 
quick succession. Then again, you had cnce come to perform at 
the Somalvar School in the city, and the crowd wa?, so huge 
that there was hardly any space to sit. For over four hours 
I sat, crushed in the crowd, listening to you. Since that time 
I have been longing to meet you and at last the chance has 
come. I have entered the film world recently as a music director 
and I need your blessings.’ He introduced himself — ‘My name 
is Ramchandra Chitalkar and I am today recording songs from 
my picture Shehnai. 

I wished him good luck and he went away to the studio for 
rehearsals. Recording songs from films was, for the most part, 
a monotonous affair. It usually took more than two hours to 
record one song. The duration of one side of a record in our 
studio was only 3 minutes and 20 seconds. Some film songs 
were either longer or shorter than required. Therefore, it was 
often necessary to cut the lengthy songs or lengthen the short 
ones, hence the singer and the orchestra had to spend a long 
time in our studios. 

Mr. Ramchandra Chitalkar started his rehearsal, and partly 
because he hailed from Nagpur I felt an interest in him. So I 
went to the studio to see for myself how this young man would 
conduct the music. 

To rehearse an orchestra comprised of more than a dozen 
musicians is not an easy job. Every instrument needs to be 
perfectly tuned and played according to the notation of the song. 
The passages which accompany the singing and the passages 
that form musical interludes have to be played at different 
volumes. The music director, who is the conductor, has to get 
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from his troupe a perfectly tuned support for the vocalist. 1 
have seen many music directors who behaved like cattle-drivers. 
Musicians are artists and as such they need to be handled with 
care, like fragile glass. To get the best results, they must be 
kept in good cheer all along. Ramchandra appeared to me to 
be on excellent terms with his team of players. This was evi¬ 
dent from the cheerful atmosphere in the studio*, and immediately 
made a very favourable impression on me. Though he was 
friendly and genial, he was also a strict disciplinarian. This be¬ 
came clear when he admonished some of the players for their 
lapses. 

In those days playback singing was unheard of. Even un¬ 
musical heroes and heroines like Devika Rani, Motilal, Savita 
Banerji, Leela Chitnis and Ashok Kumar came before our 
microphones a number of times. (We were thankfully spared the 
ordeal of recording actors like Dara Singh or actresses like the 
fearless Nadia.) Songs had to be rehearsed till they were as 
flawless as possible, so that we did not have to waste a lot of 
wax discs. Ramchandra realized this and always prepared his 
musicians perfectly. Therefore we did not have to repeat re¬ 
cordings unnecessarily. A music director has to approve the 
recording, keeping in mind the singer’s voice and ability to sing. 
Hence it was always desirable to okay a performance which 
was, by and large, up to a certain standard. Expert singers like 
Lata Mangeshkar did not need a lot of rehearsing. (When the 
song Jem ri jaa ri o kari badariya was recorded by Lata it was 
done after just one rehearsal and a single take.) 

After our first meeting we developed a very close relationship 
and consequently I had some intimate glimpses into the life of 
Ramchandra. Some incidents would be of interest to the 
readers. 

The words of the song Dhire se etaja from Albela were given 
to Ramchandra by poet Rajendrakrishna at 4 in the afternoon, 
one day. The recording was to be done in a studio at Andheri 
the same evening. Ramchandra set out in his car from Dadar. 
With one hand on the steering wheel and the other holding the 
sheet of verses, he attempted to put a tune to the words. Sur¬ 
prisingly, by the time he reached the studio at Andheri, he 
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had created a tune which was later found to be so suitable 
and perfect that the song was recorded on schedule without any 
alteration, and became an all time hit. 

Ramchandra took great care to see that the tune of a song 
suited the scene and situation in the picture. A song from 
Parchhai (Mohabbat hi na jo samaze) which was sung by Talat 
Mehmood was to be filmed. Ramchandra and his musicians 
arrived in the studio for the filming. To his consternation Ram¬ 
chandra found a very lavish set that was completely unsuitable 
for the tune he had given to the song. Ramchandra brought 
this to the notice of Mr. V. Shantaram, the producer, and re¬ 
quested that the shooting be cancelled that day. This meant a 
lot of expense to the producer. But Ramchandra convinced him 
that the contrast between the setting already erected and the 
tune of the song would not go down well with the audience. 
Shantarambapu had implicit faith in Ramchandra and he agreed 
that the recording be postponed. After a week or so, the same 
song, with a new tune by Ramchandra, was recorded and it was 
a terrific hit. 

Some producers, though completely ignorant of music, are in 
the habit of giving advice to the music director just to assert 
their authority. Ramchandra told me how he dealt with one 
such producer. While working in Filmistan, he was told to 
compose a tune for a song. After studying the situation and 
the scene, Ramchandra made up a suitable tune and, when ready, 
he played it to the producer for his approval. The producer 
said, ‘It’s good but it needs to be changed like this here, there, 
and again here.” 

‘Very well,’ said Ramchandra, ‘I will come back in a week, 
with another tune.’ 

The next time, Ramchandra played the same tune without 
making any alteration. ‘That’s much better,’ said the producer 
‘Just see what a difference the changes I suggested have made. 
If you try again it will be more effective.’ 

Ramchandra said, ‘I will see what I can do.’ 

After a week or so he again played the original tune to the 
producer. The producer, looking very pleased, said, ‘Oh, very 
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good! This is just what I wanted.’ He did not realize that Ram- 
chandra had made a fool of him. 

A few years later Ramchandra Chitalkar took another name 
— C. Ramchandra. This created some confusion. Ramchandra 
first assumed this new name in the pictures in the South for which 
he directed the music. His close friends in Bombay always call 
him ‘Anna’. A very senior actor, just to tease him and incite 
him to give better results, said to him, Tust look at that fellow 
C. Ramchandra from Madras. He is really very talented, why don’t 
you try to do something like him?’ Anna saheb gave a sly smile 
but made no comment. Olne can imagine the surprise and shame 
the actor must have felt when he learnt that Ramchandra Chital¬ 
kar and C. Ramchandra were one and the same person! 

On the other hand there were a few producers who had such 
faith in his abilities that they never interfered with his work. S. 
M. Naidu, the South Indian producer who shot his films in 
Coimbatore, engaged C. Ramchandra to compose the music for 
his picture Azad. The recording of all the ten songs was done 
by Ramchandra in Bombay, and on completion the entire set 
of songs was packed up and sent to Mr. Naidu. Mr. Naidu 
accepted the recordings without question, and it must be said 
to the credit of C. Ramchandra, that all the songs became very 
popular. 

Ramchandra reached very imposing heights. As many as 26 
of the pictures for which he scored music celebrated silver 
jubilees, and three even achieved the golden jubilee. Ram- 
chandra’s magnificent achievement is made all the more note¬ 
worthy by the fact that, although a Maharashtrian, he won 
unique laurels in Hindi films. 

When he was only 17 years old, he entered the cinema world 
in Kolhapur. Prior to this, he had wanted to work in the C.I.D. 
The thought of being a secret police agent and detecting crime 
by moving about in disguise fascinated him. His impressive 
physique made him very suitable for such a career, but he soon 
discovered that it was extremely difficult to get work as a 
detective. He gave up the idea, and to satisfy his love for dis¬ 
guises, he entered the film world. 


Thanks to his impressive appearance, he was given the role of 
hero in his very first film. The film however was a complete flop. 
The hero of this film consoled himself after this failure, by ap¬ 
pearing as a mere extra in the next film. 

Ramchandra was absolutely determined to stay on and make 
his fortune in the movies. He therefore migrated to Bombay 
where he decided to try his luck in a different line. He was a 
very good harmonium player. Sohrab Modi took him into his 
music department, and from then on Ramchandra’s musical 
genius found outlets. As opportunities came his way, he very 
successfully experimented with many novel ideas in film music. 
He was the first music director to introduce Western music into 
and also use Western instruments for Indian songs. The tune of 
Mai him ek khalasi which he wrote for the film Sargam was 
based on the rock ’n’ roll style. This song and another one from 
the picture Shehnai — Ana meri jmn, meri jam, Sunday ke 
Sunday — became thunderingly popular. One has only to re¬ 
member some of the haunting tunes created by him to realize 
his musical genius and fantastic creative ability. 

Oh chand jaha o jaye from Sharda , Mohabat aisi dhadakan 
hai from Anar kali, Kitana badal gaya insan from Nastik, Kaise 
jawu main jamuna ke tir, — all these and many more speak 
volumes for his versatile ability as a music director. 

Anna, besides being an artist, was also a patriot. During the 
last 30 years, whenever India was threatened by invasion, he 
always volunteered and visited the front lines of our army to 
cheer up our Jawans. During the Sino-Indian war of 1962, he 
gave the nation the very tragic (but extremely patriotic) song 
Ai mere vatan ke logo. This song moved Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru to tears and it continues likewise to move thousands of 
our countrymen. 

Although past 60, he stood proudly erect, always discovering 
new horizons for his art. He travelled extensively abroad, and 
won for himself a very large number of fans in U.K. and America. 
He had a peculiarly endearing style of singing. He was an ardent 
devotee of Sai Baba of Shirdi and therefore often sang religious 
songs in Baba’s praise. (He named his bungalow after Sai Baba). 
For some inexplicable reason film producers dropped him some 
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years ago and therefore the present generation has heard very 
little of this great musician. By casting him away, the film pro¬ 
ducers not only suffered a great loss themselves, but they de¬ 
prived the public of most delightful and unique music. 

His sad demise early in January 1982 was a great and irre¬ 
parable loss to modem music. He will be remembered fondly 
for many long years. 


15 D. V. Paluskar 

I first saw Pandit D. V. Paluskar as a little boy in the Shree Ram 
Mandir at Panchavati, Nasik in the year 1925. He was then about 
5 or 6 years old and had come with his father, Sangeet Bhaskar 
Vishnu Digambar Paluskar. Vishnu Digambar was singing the 
bhajan Raghupati Raghav Rajaram. The atmosphere all round 
was intensely devotional. Looking at the boy who was staring 
at his father with rapt attention, I wondered whether the lad 
had inherited any of his father’s gifts, and whether he would 
carry on the tradition of Vishnu Digambar. In due course he 
did become a very brilliant and accomplished singer in his own 
right; a worthy successor to his most illustrious father. 

At the time of his father’s death, D. V. was only 10 years 
old. He had studied music under the guidance of Pandit Vina- 
yakrao Patwardhan and Pandit Narayanrao Vyas but he did not 
adopt or copy the peculiar gayaki of the Gandharva Mahavid- 
yalaya. Instead he evolved and developed his own style. He 
had a clear and melodious voice, admirably suited to the type 
of music he favoured. His alap clearly outlined the raga he 
sang; then followed the bandish embellished by beautiful taans 
in an effortless enchanting style. Both Pandit Vinayakrao Pat¬ 
wardhan and Pandit Narayan Vyas probably connived at his 
spirit of independence because he was the son of their guru. This 


was a blessing in disguise as it encouraged the young D. V. 
to develop his own independent style. 

D. V. Paluskar was very, very modest. He was known to his 
intimates as ‘Bapurao’. He was fully aware of his talents but 
never boastful about them. He never spoke ill of anyone, was 
of a quiet disposition and completely free from any vice. He 
arrived for recordings punctually and fully prepared. Recording 
sessions with him were therefore most enjoyable and not in the 
least bothersome. He had complete mastery over his art and he 
sang with perfection, ease and confidence, while we captured his 
magic artistry on our discs. 

He cut his first disc in 1944. Like Pandit Narayanrao Vyas, 
Bapurao mastered the technique of presenting an attractive and 
complete picture of any raga in just 3 minutes and 15 seconds, 
for recording. For his first recording session he chose to sing 
four khayals in the Ragas Bahar, Tilak Kamod, Kedar and 
Bilaskhani Todi. He also rendered his father’s favourite bhajan 
Raghupati Raghav Rajaram along with another one by Sant 
Surdas. I got him for recording again in 1947 when he recorded 
Ragas Gaud Malhar, Ramkali, Hans Kinkini and Marwa. This 
time also he recorded two bhajans — Chalo mana Ganga 
Jamurn dr and Lachiman dhire chalo. At my request he re¬ 
corded two Marathi songs also but unfortunately they failed to 
click commercially. On account of his melodious voice, chaste 
style and attractive renderings all the recordings of his classical 
music became immensely popular and still continue to sell in 
large numbers. 

In 1952 Bapurao introduced me to a fair and handsome teen¬ 
age boy who was his close relative and who played well on the 
violin, Bapurao requested me to take him on our music staff 
Fortunately we needed a hand just then, so I got him the job. 
in our studio, recordings were made in different languages and 
styles. Ghazals and qawalis in Urdu, bhavgeets in Marathi, garba 
and ras in Gujarati, and Hindustani classical music — all these 
were often recorded in our studios. It was therefore the job of this 
youngster to provide accompaniment to all these types of music. 

, Is him to extend his knowledge, and constant practice 

rought polish to his play. I suggested to him that he should 
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also learn and practise writing music. Within a short period 
he assiduously mastered this too. It helped him very muchHa 
in life. Soon after he was offered a better job m the Fd 
Division and I readily relieved him. The new job had better 
prospects — both financial and artistic. This young oy is now 
l Zn - the famous violinist Mr. D. K. Datar, popular all over 
India for his chaste and entertaining violin recitals. 

A scene in jugalbandi form between Tansen and Baiju is 
enacted in the film Baiju Bawra. My friend Naushad All 
wrote the music for this picture had requested me to s gg . 
classical singers for this duet. I suggested the names of Bapura 
Paluskar and Ustad Amir Khan. Bapurao had to be cajoled into 
accepting the assignment. He was afraid that by. singjng^ in 
films he would spoil his style. I however reasoned withHum^tl< 
he would have absolute freedom to expound and present the 
composition in his own style without any inte erence. 
assured he sang in the jugalbandi form with Ustad Amir • 
The two great artists matched in every respect and therefore this 
jugalbandi performance proved to be most interesting an 
highlight of the film. 

The discs used for recording purposes in those days had a 
serious drawback. After the recording they could not be played 
back even once. The tape recorders introduced later were an 
improvement on this, as a recorded tape could be played bacK 
any number of times, and unwanted parts could be erased. _ 
was another advantage in the technique of tape recor mg 
viously all singers from film companies had to come to ou 
steS to recofd their film songs again. But wjth "Uon 
of tape recording, we could transfer the songs o ^ 

the sound track of the films, Tire duration of one side of an 
ordinary 78 r.p.m. record is only 3* minutes whe ^. 
in films were sometimes longer, up to 4 or even • 

music director therefore would edit and cut such songs to the 
required length. This gave me an idea. Most classical musicians 
complained that it was very difficult for them to a F 
fectly satisfactory performance in just * minutes I therrfore 
felt that if allowed to perform unrestrained for 15 to 20 mrnu .. 
they could be taped, and later an edited version of the perform* 
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ance could be issued on a disc. The artists would be happy 
and give of their best, and the listeners would enjoy the cream 
of their artistry. I therefore decided to conduct this interesting 
but very difficult experiment. 

The experiment was undoubtedly a very complicated one. The 
operation required most skilful split second slicing and extremely 
careful editing to make a 3-£ minute piece out of a 15 to 20 
minute performance. It was of the utmost importance that the 
edited version contained all the ingredients of a skilled and 
imaginative performance. The editing had to be done so per¬ 
fectly as to defy detection. The consistency of the entire gayaki 
had to be preserved, the taans had to follow each other in their 
natural sequence and the layakari had to be scrupulously main¬ 
tained in the perfect rhythmic cycle. All this had to be accom¬ 
plished without upsetting the overall structure of the raga and 
the gayaki. For the experiment my choice fell on Bapurao 
Paluskar. When approached he enthusiastically agreed to co¬ 
operate. During the Ganapati festival in 1955 he had a number 
of singing engagements, the last one being at Vile Parle. He 
promised to come immediately after the last engagement and 
accordingly he came, but he was very tired after the exertions 
of the successful programme. He wanted to postpone the ex¬ 
periment to a later date, but I told him that it did not matter 
very much if his voice was not in good shape, because the re¬ 
cording was intended to be for experimental purposes alone and 
not for issue. It was about 2.30 p.m. when we went to the studio 
and made arrangements for the session. He was to leave for 
tune at 5.00 p.m. by the Deccan Queen, I persuaded him to 
record a 20 minute long exposition of a raga which would cover 
the full length of our tape. Thereupon he sang and recorded 
Raga Shri. After the recording I rushed him to the station in 
my car and waved him off. That was the last I saw of him. 
Hardly 3 weeks later he was suddenly taken ill with a mysterious 
illness and died on 26th October 1955. It was Dassera day, 
and the news gave the entire music world a stunning shock. The 
recording made by me three weeks earlier proved to be his last. 

From this 20 minute experimental tape of Raga Shri, I had 
to reconstruct a homogenous and connected performance of the 
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raga to fit on a 78 r.p.m. record. I achieved this intricate task 
after listening to the tape repeatedly for over 18 hours. I dis¬ 
sected the tape into details of artistic presentation, and while 
joining and reassembling the selected passages I had to be very 
alert and meticulous to ensure that the result sounded like one 
complete unbroken performance. Taans and boltaans had to 
come in their proper order, and the uniformity of laya and cor¬ 
rectness of rhythmic accompaniment had to be maintained 
throughout. Mr. Madgaonkar, our recording engineer, per¬ 
formed the surgical operation of cutting and joining the pieces 
under my direction, and the entire operation was carried out 
successfully. When I played this 61 minute recording to the 
late Pandit S. N. Ratanjankar (who was then considered to be 
the greatest authority on Indian classical music) he never even 
suspected that it was in fact an abridged edition of a 20 minute 
performance. He congratulated me and our recording engineer 
and expressed a desire that we should record his performance in 
the same way. Accordingly we recorded Raga Yamani Bilawal 
sung by him, with Mr. V. G. Jog accompanying on the violin. 
Both edited versions — Bapurao Paluskar’s and Ratanjankar’s 
— when put in the market kept selling for years without a single 
person discovering that they were edited. This disc actually 
consisted of more than 10 pieces of Bapiurao’s performance 
joined together. 

After the advent of LP records this method was not necessary 
as an artist now had a much longer recording time than on the 
78 r.p.m. records. Usually after a record was issued the original 
tape was sent to our factory in Dumdum. I had kept a copy 
of the tape of the Raga Shri since this experiment had been my 
own. Bapurao died before LP records were introduced. I 
therefore thought of issuing the 20 minute performance of Raga 
Shri on an LP. The recording was just long enough for one 
side of an LP disc. As the maestro was no more I chose six 
pieces from his earlier 78 r.p.m, recordings for the other side. 
Plowever this proposal of mine was rejected by the technical 
department in our factory on the ground that the recording of 
Raga Shri was technically faulty, Since the recording was initially 


only meant as an experiment, I had ignored the fact that Bapu- 
rao’s voice sounded husky and tired. The performance was quite 
up to the standard in other respects. A tough controversy en¬ 
sued between me and the technical department over this. I 
pleaded for the release of the record, pointing out the circum¬ 
stances under which the recording was done. The popularity of 
the artist who was no more was still very great, as the sales 
of his other recordings indicated. Therefore the issue of this 
record, though technically imperfect, was justifiable. After a two- 
year battle of words my viewpoint was accepted, and the LP 
disc is, even today, on our prestige repertoire. 

When I bade goodbye to Bapurao at V.T. station, he had 
promised to come back for recording within a month, but alas, 
that was not to be. Cruel destiny snatched him away suddenly 
and prematurely, when he was only 34 and at the height of his 
career. 

From the archives of the All India Radio in Delhi, years later, 
I was able to obtain just enough tapes of his radio broadcasts 
for one more LP. This contains Ragas Kamod and Bageshri. 
The two LPs and the few earlier recordings are the only legacies 
this inimitable maestro has left behind as specimens of his 
scholarship and proficiency as a classical singer. 


16 Ustad Amir Khan 

The death of Ustad Amir Khan in a tragic motor accident in 
Calcutta a few years ago has created a void in the world of 
Hindustani classical music. At the present time, when there 
is a dearth of such gifted artists, his death is an irreparable 
loss. Had he lived longer he would have had, at least, a number 

°f able and talented disciples to carry on the tradition of his 
gharana. 
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In the last 25 years some artists have, by their revolutionary 
spirit, progressive outlook and creative faculties brought about 
radical changes in the style of presentation of classical music. 
Ustad Amir Khan was such an artist. Like Kumar Gandharva, 
Amir Khan disregarded the age-old, conventional traditions, and 
with his intelligence and talent evolved an entirely original style 
of presentation. He also succeeded in gaining the approval and 
recognition of critics and connoisseurs. 

Amir Khan was born at Indore in 1912. Music was in his blood; 
his ancestors had been musicians in the Mughal courts. His 
father was an expert sarangi and veena player. A mehfil of 
Amir Khan’s was always a pleasant experience. He had a very- 
impressive and magnetic personality. At his concerts he would 
always sit in the posture of a yogi doing his tapasya, with closed 
eyes and deep meditation. He maintained the same position till 
the end of his concert. His smiling countenance, a total lack of 
gesticulation or facial distortion, his absolute concentration on 
the song, and the slow, gradual build-up of a raga picture in¬ 
variably kept his audience completely engrossed. He had, for 
accompaniment, two tanpuras tuned to perfection, a subdued 
harmonium and a tabla with a straight, simple but steady lava. 
An atmosphere of solemnity and tranquillity pervaded his con¬ 
certs, in striking contrast with the noisy and sometimes un¬ 
musical gymnastic bouts some singers have with the tabla players 
that entertain listeners with acrobatics rather than providing 
them with aesthetic delight. 

He had cultivated his voice till it was as exquisitely chiselled 
as a piece of sculpture. While presenting a raga he unfolded 
it with extreme skill, delicacy and purity. At times, when an 
ascending note appeared to be suspended in mid-air, he un¬ 
expectedly made a lightning play on that note, holding the 
audience spellbound. Because of his inborn, instinctive know¬ 
ledge of avakash, kal and laya he was able to make his voice 
sound as if he was singing swaras from two different octaves 
simultaneously, treating his audience to a unique celestial ex¬ 
perience. His mastery over layakari and the swaras was com¬ 
plete. His taans though complicated, and full of artistic twists, 
were executed in an easy and graceful way. He had an amazingly 


wide range of pitch, and he moved majestically through this 
span with his liquid golden voice. Listeners were always favour¬ 
ably impressed by his gayaki and skilled display of tonal beauty. 

He did not agree with the popular notion that the tarana was 
just a tongue-twisting exercise with a meaningless cluster of 
words, involving a lot of vocal jugglery in an ever-increasing 
tempo. He always put into a tarana a Persian couplet inter¬ 
woven in the apparently meaningless Dir tun , tan , din yalali, 
yalalum, and honestly believed that these syllables did have some 
mysterious and mystic import. According to him it was the 
Persian scholar Amir Khusro who invented the tarana. Amir 
Khan was very keen on establishing this theory by carrying out 
research to unravel the hidden meanings of the tarana. But 
cruel destiny snatched him away and his mission was left un¬ 
accomplished. 

Amir Khan’s presentation was always thoughtful and methodi¬ 
cal and he rarely indulged in repetitive phrases. The thorough 
treatment he gave each raga naturally required considerable 
time for flawless elaboration. It was well-nigh impossible to 
get a satisfactory exposition from him in just 3-£ minutes. It was 
therefore only in the late 1960s that I could have him to record 
for a long-playing disc. It was not an easy job to bring him 
before the mike, though obtaining his consent was not all that 
difficult. Even to approach him posed a very big problem for 
me. Amir Khan lived, in those days, in very disreputable sur¬ 
roundings, where it was considered very objectionable for any 
gentleman to go, even during the day. This is the locality a little 
beyond and opposite the Congress House on Vallabhbhai Patel 
Road, near the Kennedy bridge. It is inhabited by professional 
singing and dancing girls, as well as prostitutes. Amir Khan 
was giving tuitions to some of these singing girls for his living 
and therefore had to stay in one of the buildings on the third 
oor. Later, when his financial position improved, he shifted 
o a flat on Peddar Road. Just beyond the building where Amir 
an ived was the residence of an elderly singer by the name 

Ustad Bade Gulam Ali Khan and Ahmad Jan 
rakhwa often stayed with her. This shows that even women 
ese pro essions were treated with respect as artists, in artistic 
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circles. As the recording executive of H.M.V, I had to contact 
artists regardless of time and place. 

To obtain Amir Khan’s agreement for the recording I had to 
meet him, and therefore it was incumbent on me to visit his 
residence. I was greatly put off when I learnt about the locality 
where he stayed. I was afraid of what people would say if they 
observed me entering a house of ill repute. Any outsider would 
naturally draw his own conclusions, not knowing that an eminent 
singer was living in that building. If I had, out of fear of social 
stigma, refrained from going to visit Amir Khan, his great 
artistry would have gone unrecorded. The idea of securing his 
consent for recording together with a keen sense of duty prompt¬ 
ed me to enter the building, eyes downcast, not looking about 
me till I entered Amir Khan’s room on the 3rd floor. Once in 
his room I cheered up, and I talked to him for an hour or two. 
After that I visited him often. We exchanged views on music 
and gharanas, and such visits gave me opportunities to study 
his likes and dislikes. These visits also gave him confidence in 
me. After a couple of months and 4 or 5 such visits, he agreed 
to come for a recording. Some more time was lost in persuad¬ 
ing him to agree to the terms of payment. Finally this hurdle 
too was crossed. Yet Amir Khan went on cancelling dates, 
giving fresh ones and then again postponing the recording on 
some flimsy ground. I got fed up with his dilly-dallying and, 
in spite of my great regard and respect for him, I justifiably felt 
very annoyed. Ultimately one day I plucked up my courage and 
said to him, ‘If I had approached God Almighty as many times 
as I have come to you, he would have blessed me, but all I can 
get from you is the promise of a future date.’ 

Seeing my exasperation he became thoughtful, smiled a little 
and replied, ‘Please do not disbelieve me. Name any day of this 
week and I will keep the appointment.’ 

True to his word he came on the day I named, and I got from 
him his first long-playing disc. His favourite ragas were Marwa, 
Darbari Kanada and Malkauns. It is indeed rare these days to 
hear Raga Marwa as it was presented by Bade Gularo Ah and 
Amir Khan. His first LP was received with tremendous enthu¬ 
siasm by the public. This delighted Amir Khan, and he was 
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more than ready for another recording. In spite of this I had to 
put in a lot of effort and time to bring him to the studio again. 
This time he made an LP containing Ragas Lalit and Megh, 
and this was all that could be obtained from him before he was 
lost to the world. 

It was my ardent desire to record as many eminent artists 
as was possible and to get out of each as much as I could to 
preserve their art for posterity. Bade Gulam Ali, Alla Diya 
Khan, Amir Khan, Kesarbai Kerkar, Rajaballi, Amanat Ali, all 
these and others of that generation had extremely old fashioned, 
conservative outlooks and were peculiarly obstinate when it came 
to recording their talents. This attitude prevented me from 
fully achieving my goal, and a wealth of art vanished along with 
these great singers. 

I felt very distressed at Amir Khan’s sudden death. I still 
have feelings of great disappointment and frustration when I 
think of the number of opportunities I lost. 


17 Pandit Ravi Shankar 

The melodious strains of Ravi Shankar’s sitar have carried 
Indian music across the seven seas. Ravi Shankar is now a 
world-famous personality. His recitals in India and abroad 
draw huge crowds. Millions of fans gather to hear him. Films 
are being made about his life. Ravi Shankar has ridden the 
crest of popularity for over 30 years and this popularity shows 
no signs of abatement. This era in music could truly be called 
*! e Ravi Shankar era. He has contributed a golden page to the 
history of Indian classical music. 

I met Ravi Shankar in 1940. He is about 10 years younger 

an me, and at that time he was in his twenties. Fair and s lim , 
ms curly-haired youth worked with me in the studio for some 
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time. Even in those early days, his intelligence and dedication 
to music were apparent. I always felt that his tremendous crea¬ 
tive ability was being wasted in the H.M.V. studio, and that 
he would soon do much better for himself. This was proved 
to be correct when, a few years later. Pandit Ravi Shankar’s 
magnificent music conquered the world, and his fame reached 
great heights. 

Pandit Ravi Shankar’s father was an eminent barrister and a 
very high official iin a princely state. Ravi Shankar had a happy 
childhood. His was a family of artists, and all his brothers have 
become famous in different artistic spheres. His eldest brother 
was the world renowned dancer Uday Shankar, the two other 
brothers Sachin Shankar and Rajendra Shankar are also very 
well known. 

Ravi Shankar studied music and learnt to play the sitar under 
the guidance of Ustad Allaudin Khan. His sangeet sadhana was 
as strenuous and gruelling as the tapasya (penance) done in the 
olden days by ascetics seeking knowledge in the ashrams of their 
gurus. Living with Ustad Allaudin Khan and pursuing his study, 
Ravi Shankar had to undergo rigorous trials. The Ustad was a 
difficult master. At times Ravi Shankar was even subjected to 
physical punishment. Coming as he did from a very affluent 
and highly placed family, it was very difficult for him to bear 
the hard work and humiliating treatment. 

One day he tried to run away from the guru’s home. A friend, 
however, brought him back from the station. The next morning 
Ustad Allaudin Khan came to know of Ravi Shankar’s attempt 
to escape. The Ustad was so upset at this that he burst into 
tears and embraced his pupil. Ustad Allaudin Khan not only 
imparted his treasure of knowledge to this favourite disciple, 
but in addition bestowed upon him the hand of his daughter 
Annapurna in marriage. 

Although Ustad Allaudin Khan was a Muslim by birth, his 
general behaviour, his style of living and his dress were those 
of an orthodox Hindu. I had the opportunity to meet Allaudin 
Khan and to observe him closely when I visited Jodhpur with 
Ravi Shankar on an invitation from the maharaja. I first saw 
him in the early hours of morning. He was wearing a brahminic 
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style dhoti and was offering puja to Laxmi and Saraswati. He 
looked exactly like one’s concept of a pious freshly bathed 
learned brahmin scholar of vedic times. 

When Ali Akbar Khan and Ravi Shankar combined their 
skills at mehfils and on records, and presented their artistic 
craftsmanship on the sarod and sitar, they received tremendous 
ovations. In search of wider audiences they proceeded to Europe 
from where, encouraged by their success, they went on to 
America. Their tremendous popularity in America induced them 
to stay there to try new experiments and set new trends in music. 
They have both spent the greater part of the last few years out¬ 
side India, and, in their separate ways won countless fans 
through their concerts. Pandit Ravi Shankar started a music 
school, the Kinnara School, at Los Angeles in California, but 
he very recently closed it and has returned to India with the 
intention of starting an Ashram in the holy city of Varanasi. 
Ali Akbar, however, has decided to stay on in San Rafael, to 
coach Americans in the art of playing Indian classical music. 

In his efforts to induce Western listeners to appreciate and 
enjoy Indian music, Ravi Shankar adopted a technique of pre¬ 
sentation different from the old traditional style. Naturally 
there arose the fear that Indian tradition and the prestige of 
Indian music might suffer in the process. Critics accused Ravi 
Shankar of polluting the high and chaste standard of presenta¬ 
tion and even feared that the purity of the ragas was at stake. 
It is, however, true that, from the point of view of acquainting 
Western listeners with Indian music and training them to listen 
to and enjoy the artistic beauty of our music, the method and 
course adopted by Ravi Shankar was the correct one. Through 
Ills novel technique of presentation, he taught Western listeners 
W at to for in our music for real appreciation and enjoy- 
ment, Sitars, which sell moderately well in India, were exported 
m thousands to America and other Western countries. This 
Proved the popularity and success of Ravi Shankar. In 1969 
was cited as Musician of the Year’ by one of the leading 
organs of America’s musical industry. Billboard Magazine. 

nticed by Ravi Shankar and his sitar, George Harrison of 
tamous § roi, P’ the Beatles, came to Bombay some years 
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ago. While he was here he gave a demonstration of Indian music 
in our studio and I was witness to the miraculous achievement 
of Pandit Ravi Shankar. 

In his never ending quest for novel ideas, and to successfully I 

arrange a meeting between the music of the East and West, 

Ravi Shankar made an LP record entitled ‘Sitar Concerto’ sup¬ 
ported entirely by a Western orchestra in London. This record 
will undoubtedly be a great asset in considerably increasing the 
interest of Western listeners in Indian music. I, however, honest- 
lv feel that such a fusion of two styles so different from each 
other will never hold lastingly together. * 

The classical nature of Ravi Shankar’s sitar playing has re¬ 
mained pure and unaffected, in spite of his having stayed abroad 
for several years. He has mastered every aspect of sitar playing 
such as alap, jod, gat, zala, etc. During the alap movement he 
reveals the magnificent structure of a raga in a delightfully ela¬ 
borate style. The jod and gat, that follow the alap movement, 
are so resplendent with the remarkable display by his artistic 
nimble fingers, that the audience remains completely hypnotized 
and spellbound. In spite of the great success that has come his 
way Ravi Shankar has remained a very humble person. 

Apart from his sitar playing Ravi Shankar has won a big 
name in other fields of music too. For a few years he conducted 
the orchestra in All India Radio, and at that time he made 
recordings of ragas presented in an entirely novel and unique 
way. He scored the background music for several Hindi films 
with great success. The films KabuliwaJa and Pather Panchali 
need special mention in this connection. More creditable still 
is the fact that he is the first ever Indian artist to be selected 
to provide music for western films. Fame, honour and titles of | 
every kind have been showered upon the great maestro. In 1957 
at the Berlin Film Festival, there was conferred upon him the 
prestigious ‘Silver Bear’ award for the background music of 
Kabuliwala. The Indian Government has already honoured 
him with the Padmabhushan. j ^ 

I always consider it a great privilege to have a friend like him 
who, after winning such international acclaim, is still so modest 
and loving at heart. 


18 Dr. Kumar Gandharva 

On 8th April 1924 a shining star of Indian classical music was 
born. On the same date in 1974, Kumar Gandharva completed 
his 50th year. He is now proudly marching on to 60. One should 
be grateful to God for helping this gifted singer to fight against 
formidable odds and to emerge victorious and dedicate himself 
solely to the study and advancement of music. 

About 30 years ago, Kumar had to undergo very complicated 
lung surgery, and consequently had to suspend his extremely 
promising career as a singer for a few years. This lapse into 
obscurity actually proved to be a blessing in disguise because, 
even though he had to discontinue his singing riyaz, Kumar 
spent his temporary forced retirement in introspective, contem¬ 
plative and meditative concentration on the study of music. This 
helped him to emerge from the ordeal a much matured and 
seasoned artist with newly sharpened creative faculties. Today 
he has evolved a particular style of singing, entirely his own, 
which does not unduly tax his health and voice. He has rebuilt 
his audience all over the country with his ever new and fascinat¬ 
ing art. 

I have known Kumar since he was a lad in shorts, sometimes 
going about barefoot. When he was only 12 years old he held 
a large select audience of Pandits and musicologists spellbound 
with his spectacular performance at an All India Music Con¬ 
ference. Correctly judging the talents of the young boy. Pro¬ 
fessor B. R. Deodhar took him under his wing. He carefully 
groomed him and steered his talents into the proper channels. 

Professor Deodhar taught Kumar to be steadfast in his aim 
and inspired him to make an exhaustive study of music. As a 
result, Kumar has acquired a very wide and progressive outlook 
which enables him to appreciate all that is best in different 
sty es mu $ic and to absorb them into his own peculiar style. 
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In doing so he has courageously brushed aside long standing 
conventions and thrown a challenge to those singers of reputed 
gharanas who have been blindly following old traditions and 
illogical conventions, mft 

Kumar studied very closely the folk music of Madhya Pradesh, 

Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Malwa, etc. This led him into com¬ 
posing Geet hemant, Geet varsha, Geet s his fur, and Triveni — 
bhajans of 3 great saints: Kabir, Surdas and Meera — which 
proved a sensational hit. These experiments clearly portrayed 
his revolutionary spirit and his bid to be a trend setter. There 
are some who viewed these experiments with derision a few 4 

years ago, but the same critics have now come to appreciate him 
greatly, 

Kumar who was a thin and lean teenager is now a chubby 
middle-aged person. In a concert hall, chewing paan and clad 
in a snow white zabba and pyjama or white dhoti with a black 
border, Kumar, with his arresting smile, immediately succeeds in 
spreading a lively atmosphere all around. 

To watch Kumar tuning his tanpuras perfectly and tunefully 
is an enjoyable and memorable experience. Only those who are 
able to distinguish the finest subtleties of different notes are 
able to tune the four strings of the instrument so that they will 
blend perfectly. The two middle strings are required to be tuned 
to the tonic or shadja note, the last string also to the shadja note 
an octave lower *— kharja, and the first string is tuned to 
pancham the 5th note, madhyama the 4th note, or nishad the 
7th note, whichever may be in consonance with the composi¬ 
tions of the ragas the artist intends to present. The process of 
tuning the tanpuras is sometimes a lengthy one and may be a 
little boring to most listeners. Sometimes this instrument is as 
whimsical as the artist and refuses to stay steady. The strings 
resist attempts to blend them into a homogeneous unity, but a 
formidable musician like Kumar or Bhimsen can force them into 
submission. When the strings, perfectly blended in unison, 
resound and reverberate in the concert hall, the tense atmosphere 
suddenly becomes relaxed, and when Kumar blends his own 
voice so identically with the swara of the tanpura, the audience 
experiences a sensation divine and beyond description. After a 
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lot of hard work and practice Kumar has mastered the technique 
of tuning this wonder instrument. 

Apart from the two tanpuras, one on either side, the only 
accompaniment Kumar uses is that of a soft harmonium and a 
tabla played in a tranquil, straightforward manner and in a 
tempo — laya — with perfect precision. Kumar’s concert is 
therefore absolutely free from unnecessary gimmickry and acro¬ 
batics. It has a soothing effect on the audience whose whole 
attention is riveted on Kumar s singing that very soon envelops 
them in its magic. 

When Kumar starts his methodical exposition of a raga 
picture, he puts before the audience the many mysterious and 
beauteous facets of the raga. The audience enjoys all these with 
ever increasing curiosity and delight. At one moment one is 
floating down a quiet and serene river of melody; at another one 
is rushing down a tumbling waterfall from the Taar saptak to 
the Mandra saptak. At times the swaras are swift and piercing 
like an attacking falcon; a little later they will sound caressingly 
soft and sweet and hauntingly imploring. Kumar’s musical pre¬ 
sentation is an experience of these contradictory impressions that 
are created with ease and grace. 

Kumar has achieved recognition from the Indian Government. 
Recently he was awarded the title Padmabhushan. 

Before the advent of microgroove recordings I recorded 
Kumar’s voice on a number of 78 r.p.m. discs. It took some 
time and hard work to persuade Kumar to cut a long-playing 
record, but once he agreed he wholeheartedly cooperated, and 
apart from the recordings of my choice, he insisted on making 
some of his own choice that proved to be very successful com¬ 
mercially. His LP recording. Mala Umajlele Bal Gandharva, is 
an instance in point. Since one long-playing record containing 
; e most P°Pular songs of Bal Gandharva in his own voice had 
a^rea y been released it was a commercial risk to make, so soon 
a ter, a record of the same songs sung by Kumar. However, I 
^ umar s i nten se desire to pay a glowing musical 
1 u e to Bal Gandharva, and allowed him to make the record. 

! I ? USt confess that contrary to my expectation this LP proved 
10 be a very good seller, 
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Kumar has made a distinctly valuable contribution to Indian 
music. His deep and extensive study of our ragas has enabled 
him to bring to light many forgotten ragas. Apart from this, 
the contribution of ragas of his own creation is very substantial. 
Among the new ragas which have already received public appro¬ 
bation are Sanjari, Malavati, Bihad Bhairava, Saheli Todi, 
Gandhi Malhar and Sohoni Bhatiyar. 

Kumar, who was born in Karnataka and spent his childhood 
there, came to Maharashtra, where he spent some years of his 
youth with Professor Deodhar. Later he migrated for reasons 
of health to Madhya Pradesh and settled down in Dewas. He 
speaks, therefore, an admixture of three languages — Kannada, 
Marathi and Hindi. His Marathi pronunciation, though faulty, 
has a peculiar twang which listeners have found irresistible. 

As a result, his renderings of Marathi bhavgeets have become 
very popular. For instance, in his record of the late poet Anil’s 
poem Ajuni rusun ahe, he has pronounced the word dhusfusalo 
in a rather jarring manner but his fans consider it as the beauty 
spot of the record. 

Only those who are really close to Kumar are aware of his 
perseverance, his absorption, his deep study and his boundless 
enthusiasm. His creation of new ragas, peculiar songs attributed 
to different seasons, devotional compositions, and compositions 
of thumri, tappa and tarana are ample proof of this. Whatever 
he undertakes to do is carried out with perfection and precision. 
When he came to our studios for recording I always found him 
prepared to the last detail with what was to be recorded. There¬ 
fore recording him was never a long drawn, tedious affair. 

Singing in a concert he never caters to cheap tastes, never 
allows the audience to influence him, to lower his high artistic 
standard of singing. Instead he succeeds, with great confidence, 
in charming the audience into wholehearted acceptance of his 
own highbrow style. That is why younger audiences, even 
though they may not be very knowledgeable, are enthralled by 
the magic of his artistry. 

Though Kumar studied the rudiments of music in the Gand- 
harva Mahavidyalaya, he did not allow his art to be dominated 


by any particular style. One observes sometimes a very strong 
resemblance to the late Omkarnath’s style, while at other times 
one has tantalizing glimpses of the Gwalior and Agra Gharanas. 
It is a matter of considerable speculation among those who are 
interested in our classical music whether Kumar, who had re- 
belliously cast away the cumbersome load of gharanas and 
traditions, will eventually establish an independent gharana of 
his own. Though Kumar has successfully explored and created 
fresh wonders in music, I do not feel that a ‘Kumar Gandharva’ 
gharana will become a reality, because there is and will always 
be one and only one Kumar. 


19 Sarod Wizard Ustad Ali 
Akbar Khan 

I owe deep gratitude to the late Maharaja of Jodhpur for my 
close association and friendship with Ustad Ali Akbar Khan 
and Pandit Ravi Shankar. Both of them, too, owe him a great 
deal. But for the liberal patronage this generous music loving 
prince gave to the duo in their early years, they would not have 
been what they are today. Credit goes to both these artists for 
putting the classical music of India on the map of world music. 
It was Ali Akbar who, with the enthusiastic support and co¬ 
operation of the great violin player Yehudi Menuhin, cut for 
the first time in the late 1950s a long-playing disc of Hindustani 
music 111 New York and acquainted the Western musical world 
with the bewitching magic and artistry of our raga-music. 

en I first heard Ali Akbar play the sarod he was in his 20s. 
still remember vividly the stunning impact of his playing on 
he enure audience. My heart throbbed with the divine touch 
ls mus i c an< i I felt the presence of a future superstar. He 
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stole the show that night, and from then on it has been an on¬ 
ward march for him to worldwide fame and popularity. 

I met him and heard him again in the year 1945. In the in¬ 
tervening period, he had been groomed with care by his illus¬ 
trious father, the late Ustad Allaudin Khan. Although the sarod 
has always been his forte, Ali Akbar learnt to play various in¬ 
struments in different styles — dhrupad, dhamar and khayal — 
from his father, and the percussion instruments pakhawaj and 
tabla from his uncle. He was made to practise for a gruelling 
15 to 18 hours every day during his training period. No wonder 
that in due course he attained the status of an Ustad and emerged 
a shining and expertly chiselled model musician of world fame. 

After the death of his patron the Maharaja of Jodhpur in an 
aii crash, Ali Akbar set out to discover new horizons and bring 
more people under the spell of his music. Even today he is a 
globe-trotter, carrying the blazing torch of Indian classical music 
to distant lands. He has founded colleges to teach Indian music 
in Japan, Canada and the USA. During my visit to the U.S.A. 
in 1977 he invited me to give a lecture demonstration in his 
college of music, at San Rafael in California. For me it was a 
revealing experience. The audience that evening consisted of his 
American students, one of whom provided me with very com¬ 
petent accompaniment on the harmonium. The entire group 
listened to my discourse and demonstration with appreciation 
and knowledgeable interest. 

Although he has not had any formal academic education, by 
virtue of having lived in developed Western countries Ali Akbar 
Khan has a very progressive and broad outlook. In the year 
1958, he gave me his wholehearted cooperation in conducting 
experiments to determine the moods of different ragas. 

The notes of a raga have a character peculiar to itself. While 
expounding a melody through the skilful manipulation of these 
notes, a performer paints before his listeners an attractive musi¬ 
cal picture of the raga, and during the development carries them 
through an emotional experience in keeping with the mood of 
that particular raga. 

Experts in the art of drawing and painting have also attempted 
pictorial representations of ragas. These paintings are mostly 


in miniature and are to be found displayed in art museums in the 
big cities of India. They are in varied style — most prominent 
being the Rajput, the Mughal and the Bengali styles. In various 
books written on Indian music both by foreigners and Indians, 
these miniatures are displayed to enrich the attraction of the 
book with their attractive colours and interesting thematic 
character. Usually there is, at the top or bottom of the painting, 
an ancient Sanskrit or Hindi couplet describing the raga. 

It is interesting to observe that in all these paintings by artists 
in different places, at different periods and in different styles, 
the subject and objects are almost the same. Usually the young 
maiden — lovelorn — is depicted in a garden in full bloom, in 
company with a parrot or peacock, a cow or a deer. Occasion¬ 
ally she is with a youth — her lover — or a female companion. 
These are painted in a riot of colours, mostly green, yellow, blue 
and red. There is no expression on the face of the maiden and 
one has to visualize and imagine her mental condition by reading 
the couplet and from the established conventions about the 
mood attached to the raga. Even if there is a change in the 
couplet or in the picture it would not be noticed nor would it 
affect the artistic merit of the picture. I felt that all these paint¬ 
ings were results of the artists’ imaginations and had little to 
do with the notes or moods of the ragas. I was therefore eager 
to find out if there was any corelation between ‘line and colour’ 
on the one hand and ‘music’ on the other. 

To arrive at a satisfactory conclusion, it was necessary to 
conduct an experiment. I therefore invited a galaxy of painters 
of nationwide and international repute to our studios one night. 
I explained to them individually the purpose of the get-together 
and I brought Ustad Ali Akbar perform for the experiment. 
He was, like me, curious and anxious to know the basis for these 
illustrations, hence his ready cooperation. That night he gave 
a masterly exposition of Ragas Darbari and Malkauns on his 
sarod. During the marathon session lasting over 4 hours he save 
V£r y ^a’oorate treatment to the melodies and put over a superb 
performance. All the painters present were carried to dizzy 
e ig ts of ecstasy and pleasure. When at the end of the perform- 
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ance they came out of their trance, each of them was over¬ 
whelmed by the respective moods of the 2 ragas. 

Towards dawn the mehfil came to an end. Before leaving, 
the painters promised to send their pictures depicting the moods 
of the two ragas in a week or so, but not one of them did so, 
even after 3 weeks. When I met them to ask the reason for the 
delay, some of them requested me to let them hear a vocal rend¬ 
ering of the ragas in addition to the instrumental recital they had 
heard. ‘It will then be easier for us to crystallize and express our 
ideas in colour,’ they said. 

I agreed to this and persuaded no less a person than Ustad 
Bade Gulam Ali Khan to partake in experiment number two. 
Khan Saheb was intrigued by the novel idea of the experiment. 
He too sang the same ragas, Darbari Kanada and Malkauns, for 
two hours each, before the distinguished gathering of painters. 
Mr. K. K. Hebbar the renowned artist was the only one to 
confess frankly, that it was impossible for him to draw pictures 
of the ragas in this way. All the other artists once again pro¬ 
mised to send their pictures in a few days, but none of them ever 
did. 

The question as to whether these 2 branches of art — painting 
and music — are corelated is still undecided and this depresses 
me greatly. Whenever Ali Akbar Khan comes to India and meets 
me, his first question is whether I have made any fresh findings 
on this subject. I still have hopes of conducting another experi¬ 
ment and this time I am going to lay down the condition that 
the painters must draw on the spot, while listening to the exposi¬ 
tions of the ragas. 

Some years ago Ali Akbar wrote the music score for the 
Bengali film Kshudhito Pashan (Hungry Stones) which became 
very popular. It gives ample proof of Ali Akbar’s fantastic 
imagination. He played the tape of background music for this 
film to me, and explained how he had made full use of various 
musical instruments. The skilful blending of the sarangi and 
sarod was a treat for my ears. Ever since I heard this combina¬ 
tion of instruments, I have wanted to make a recording of a 
jugalbandi between these two instruments. Since 1954 Ali Akbar 
has been abroad, For thq sarangi I could find no other artist 


to match him except the famous sarangi nawaz Pandit Ram- 
narayan. Both of them have agreed to make this recording, but 
as luck will have it, whenever Ali Akbar is on a visit to India 
Ramnarayan is abroad, and so this jugalbandi recording has 
yet to be made. 

Ali Akbar, although at the pinnacle of success, is a very simple 
and modest person. He prefers to dress in the Indian tradition, 
in a long white malmal zabba and snow white pajamas. If an 
engagement is fixed for 10.30 Ali Akbar will invariably be there 
by 10.25. For the recordings he always comes fully decided on 
which ragas he will record and on many occasions has presented 
entirely new ragas of his own creation. Ragas Chandranandan 
Prabhakali, Gauri-Manjiri, Hindol-Hem, Lajavanti, Shivranjam 
are examples. Ragas Lajavanti and Prabhakali are his favourites 
and he has named his two daughters after them. While recording 
is in progress he is so completely absorbed in his playing that he 
is oblivious of time. Even so, when I, with great reluctance, 
would touch him softly to bring him out of his trance, he always 
managed to achieve in a moment a perfect finish to his perform¬ 
ance. This, more than anything else, proves the complete mastery 
and control he possesses over his instruments, the swar and the 
taal. 


20 Two Ustads of the Tabla 

1 he tabla is essentially an accompanying percussion instrument, 
ut quite a few players display their profound knowledge of 
ythm by playing it solo. I recorded solo performances of 
many such distinguished artists, including Ustad Ahmad Jan 
irakhwa, Ustad Amir Hussain Khan, Ustad Alla Rakha, Pandit 
111 a rasad and Pandit Kishan Maharaj. 
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Padmabhushan Ahmad Jan Tirakhwa, who died a few years 
ago, had the distinction of providing an accompaniment to four 
generations of musicians, from the famous sitar player Ustad 
Imadad Khan in the 19th century, to Rais Khan who is still in his 
early 50s. Tirakhwa Khan Saheb was bom in Muradabad, U.P., 
but he was, for more than 40 years, employed in the dramatic 
company of the legendary Bal Gandharva in Maharashtra, and 
he was therefore held in great and affectionate esteem by the 
Marathi public. 

Although I had heard him play in Gandharva’s dramas since 
1926, it was only in 1953 that I came to know him personally and 
then I got him to record a number of 78 r.p.m. discs. 

How closely his rhythmic art was wedded to the rhythm of 
his life can be gauged by the following interesting incident. 
Having heard that Khan Saheb and Ustad Bade Gulam Khan 
were in town and were staying with Gangabai on Kennedy bridge, 
I went to see them one afternoon. Answering my knock, a 
servant opened the door and admitted me into the room. Both 
the Ustads were lying side by side sound asleep. I decided to 
wait without disturbing them till they woke up. Tirakhwa Khan 
Saheb was lying on his back with both hands on his stomach 
and though he was fast asleep, his fingers were moving rhythmi¬ 
cally as if he was playing the tabla. The other maestro Bade 
Gulam Ali Khan was also fast asleep, but it appeared to me 
that he was singing, probably in his dream, Yad piyaki aaye. 
Tirakhwa Khan Saheb seemed to be accompanying him on the 
tabla! It was indeed an amazing sight. 

Tirakhwa’s tabla playing, whether it was solo or in accom¬ 
paniment, was invariably an audio-visual treat. While playing 
the tabla, this nonagenarian artist was so full of vigour and 
vitality, that he looked at least fifty years younger and listeners 
came under the magnetic spell of his display. 

Very few people knew that my respected guru, the late Guni- 
das, was also a good tabla player, a disciple of Tirakhwa Khan 
Saheb who, whenever in town, never failed to visit him and 
teach him some new bol, kayada or toda. My guru inherited 
from such great artists like Tirakhwa Khan Saheb the spirit of 
freely giving away the riches of his knowledge. 
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In the ’60s when LP records came into vogue, I made some 
7 minute extended play recordings of Tirakhwa Khan Saheb. 
Tabla records have a limited clientele and to make 33s 1 r.p.m. 
long-playing tabla records would not have been commercially 
viable. A few years later, when Tirakhwa Khan Saheb was in 
town and I found him giving such enlivening performances in 
spite of his age, I was tempted to immortalize his artistry by at 
least one long-playing record. This was possible only if I could 
in some way ensure that the record would sell. After giving the 
matter some serious thought, I hit upon an idea. 

Ustad Amir Hussain Khan, another equally competent tabla 
nawaz lived in Bombay. During his life he coached and success¬ 
fully launched many of his disciples as tabla players. Notable 
amongst them are Nikhil Ghosh, Pandharinath Nageshkar and 
Mulgaonkar. I always regarded him with reverence. He was, 
like Tirakhwa Khan Saheb, acknowledged by critics as an ace 
player. I therefore felt that if I made an LP record of their 
joint performance, it would receive huge acclaim and lovers of 
classical music would like to buy such a prestigious LP having 
two top players on one disc. 

I met them separately and explained my proposal to them. 
My initial idea was to present both of them in jugalbandi form. 
Both of them had great traditions behind them and according 
to these, the younger always looked with reverence towards the 
older. Tirakhwa Khan Saheb was the elder of the two and had 
a bigger name and reputation. Amir Hussain Khan was no less 
famous, but being younger he felt that to be featured on a record 
with Tirakhwa Khan Saheb in a jugalbandi form, would be 

tantamount to gross disrespect and a violation of the old con¬ 
vention. 


oshi Saheb,’ he said, T w^uld not mind making the record 
you have proposed but I look upon Tirakhwa Khan Saheb as 
an e der brother. So I will do this only if he explicitly commands 
file to do so. Such humility and sense of respect on the part 
such a talented artist as Amir Hussain Khan was very credit- 
I th 1 appreciated his sen timent and gave up my idea. Then 
S h °E Ught ° f . another P lan - 1 Proposed that Tirakhwa Khan 
a C COllld a sol ° recital on one side of the LP and Amir 
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Hussain Khan could record for the other side. I also suggested 
that Tirakhwa Khan Saheb should demonstrate teentaal (16 
matras) and ektaal (12 matras), while Hussain Khan would 
play jhaptaal (10 matras) and rupaktaal (7 matras). Both of 
them enthusiastically welcomed the proposal, and shortly after¬ 
wards they were recorded. It was very tragic that soon after the 
recording, even before the record was released in the market, 
Amir Hussain Khan passed away. The only consolation was 
that his great artistry in solo performance had been captured 
and immortalized on a disc. 

Cruel destiny not only bodily snatched away Amir Hussain 
Khan Saheb, but it also deprived him of the honour Maharashtra 
would have bestowed on him. For over 10 years I was on a com¬ 
mittee to advise the Government in music and dance. A sub¬ 
committee was appointed, with Wamanrao Deshpande, Soli 
Batliwala and myself as members, to suggest to the Maharashtra 
Government the names of three outstanding artists in the field 
cf vocal music, instrumental music and dance music. It was 
proposed to honour such selected artists every year with the 
titles Rajya Gayak, Rajya Vadak and Rajya Nartak. Accord¬ 
ingly we held a meeting, and after careful deliberation decided 
to suggest Surashri Kesarbai Kerkar as Rajya Gayika and 
Amir Hussain Khan Saheb as Rajya Vadak. The meeting took 
place in the Ravindra Natya Mandir on a public holiday. We 
decided to formally convey our recommendations to the Govern¬ 
ment the next day. Little did we dream that Amir Hussain Khan 
would not even know of his selection for this honour. To our 
great consternation and grief, we heard that he had suddenly 
expired, the very afternoon of that fateful day. Like many 
other schemes and plans accepted by the Government in power 
this one was implemented only for one year. The name of 
Kesarbai Kerkar was announced and she was duly honoured. It 
is probably a state secret why and how such a laudable proposal 
was withdrawn the very next year. Since that year no one has 
bothered to consider similar proposals. 

I would like to mention an incident which gives proof of Amir 
Hussain Khan’s progressive outlook. A couple of years before 
his death I proposed to record a smaller extended play disc 
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featuring the tabla and pakhawaj or mridang. The pakhawaj is of 
ancient Indian origin. It is very sad to observe that it is slowly 
being pushed into the background and it is feared that it will 
eventually disappear completely from the musical platform. 

In 1941 I had made a 78 r.p.m. record of the late Govindrao 
Barhanpurkar who was then renowned throughout India as the 
best pakhawaj player of his time. This record unfortunately did 
not sell well, and the Gramophone Company therefore cancelled 
and withdrew it. Thus an outstanding and rare specimen of 
pakhawaj playing was lost for ever. 

The mridang is also an ancient instrument. It was during the 
Mughal era that the instrument was broken up into two pieces; 
the piece played on by the right hand came to be known as the 
tabla and the other piece which the left hand plays is known 
as the bayan or dugga. Due to the Muslim influence on Indian 
music, new rhythms were evolved for tabla playing. These differ 
in composition and execution from rhythms of the same 
number of beats ((matras) which are played on a pakhawaj or 
mridang. I therefore planned to make a jugalbandi record of a 
mridang or pakhawaj and a tabla and dugga, with their respec¬ 
tive rhythm compositions, by expert players. For the tabla my 
choice immediately fell on Amir Hussain Khan. I then began to 
hunt for a talented pakhawaj player, Amir Hussain Khan 
appreciated the idea of such a duet record and suggested the 
name of one Madhavarao Alkutkar who was a disciple of the late 
Govindrao Barhanpurkar. I made the recording with teentaal 
(16 beats) and ektaal (12 beats) on the tabla and aditaal (16 
beats) and dhrupadtaal (12 beats) on the mridang. Amir Hussain 
Khan’s ready cooperation in this novel experiment is proof enough 
of his most progressive outlook on art. 


21 Ustad Alla Rakha 

I have, on quite a few occasions, recorded the recitals of Ustad 
Alla Rakha, the world famous tabla player. His proficiency on 
the instrument is most spectacular. When this elegant artist 
provides accompaniment in a mehfil, its success is assured, and 
from the very beginning the mehfil is found to be very enjoyable. 
This outstanding ability of Ustad Alla Rakha prompted Pandit 
Ravji Shankar to take him along on all his foreign tours and 
introduce him to western audiences. 

Alla Rakha was born in Jammu and he is the only one of 
his family to take to tabla playing. At the age of 20 he got a 
job at the I^ahore Station of All India Radio. After 6 years he 
came to Delhi, and in 1936 arrived in Bombay. He entered the 
film world as a music director under his real name — A. Pv. 
Qureshi — and scored the music for a number of Hindi and 
Punjabi films, but the tabla has always been his first love. When¬ 
ever he accompanies a musician, he is always aware of his 
supplementary and secondary role and sees to it that, through 
his rhythmic support, the main performer gets the best attention. 
The main artist is inspired by such encouraging support to give 
his best. 

Alla Rakha has coached his two sons in his profession, and 
his elder son, Zakir Hussain, has already made a name on the 
world stage as an accomplished tabla player. He is now acclaim¬ 
ed both in India and abroad as a worthy successor to his most 
illustrious father. 

Alla Rakha has a very amiable disposition and a keen sense 
of humour. Once he came for a recording session to accompany 
Ustad Vilayat Khan Saheb, the famous sitarist. Those were 
the days of 78 r.p.m. recordings and the session began at 10 p.m. 
After we had recorded one side, Vilayat Khan Saheb started a 
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composition in Raga Bihag for the second side. Vilayat Khan 
Saheb is known to be very meticulous in his presentation. On 
this occasion he wanted to execute a particular palata (phrase) 
but found something going wrong every time he attempted it. 
Being the perfectionist that he is, Vilayat Khan would not allow 
the recording to come to a close before he succeeded in playing 
that palata to his complete satisfaction. It was about 3 a.m. 
when he got what he wanted. 

' Vilayat Khan, his illustrious disciples, Arvind Parikh, Alla 
Rakha, myself and few other knowledgeable listeners listened to 
the recorded items. We were all satisfied, and dispersed feeling 
very happy. A few days later I got sample copies of this re¬ 
cording, and I listened to them in my room. I counted the 
tabla beats with my hands. Suddenly I felt that I had made a 
mistake in counting, so I played the record again from the 
beginning. I faltered again at the same place. After repeated 
careful and critical listening I discovered that instead of playing 
16 matras for the cycle of teentaal, Alla Rakha had played 
only 12 matras for that particular cycle. I could not believe 
that such a veteran artist could make a slip like this. After 
listening to the record many more times I was convinced that 
the maestro had indeed missed 4 beats in that particular cycle. 

When this was brought to the notice of Arvind Parikh and 
Vilayat Khan Saheb, both were, like me, surprised. It was 
unbelievable that an expert tabla player could be guilty of such 
a lapse. What was more surprising was the fact that none of 
the knowledgeable listeners, including ourselves, had detected 
this omission on the night of the recording. Fortunately the 
mistake had occurred in such a place that it would not be de¬ 
tected easily. Vilayat Khan had really excelled on the sitar and 
hence, he allowed the release of the record and declined to re¬ 
record. When I brought this to the notice of Alla Rakha and 
as ed him how there had been such a lapse on his part he re- 
P ied smiling, ‘It happened quite inadvertently. Never mind, 1 

T f! ve you four m atras more next time I come, to make up 
ror this shortage.’ 

1972 1 made an LP of Pandit Ravi Shankar with Alla 
akha. Seizing this opportunity, I prevailed upon Ustad Alla 
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Rakha and his internationally famous son Zakir Hussain to 
record an LP in jugalbandi form. A fantastic demonstration of 
tabla playing and recitation of the bols is the highlight of this 
LP and this record is a veritable treat for connoisseurs of classi¬ 
cal music because it contains the rich artistry of both father and 
son. Muslim artists are very particular about maintaining their 
art and glorious family tradition, and they work hard to achieve 
this. Zakir Hussain’s astounding rise is mainly due to the gruel¬ 
ling coaching amd untiring efforts on the part of both himself 
and his father. 

Alla Rakha, who in the beginning lived for years in a 2- 
room tenement in the compound of the Mahim Dargah, now 
owns a palatial flat in a fashionable locality of Bombay. Al¬ 
though he has not had much education he now speaks fluent 
English due to his several trips abroad and his month long stay 
in the U.K. and America and has written in English a book on 
tabla playing. All his sons and daughters are well educated. 
Only two years ago while I was in London he invited me to meet 
his son-in-law who lives there, and whenever he is in India he 
makes it a point to shower his hospitality on friends like me. 


22 Yehudi Menuhin 

When the famous Indian scientist, the late Homi Bhabha, was 
studying in Europe in 1932, he wrote a letter to his mother: 
‘Last night I was present at a violin recital, given by a 12-year 
old boy; his skill astounded not only me but a number of top¬ 
most critics who were present. I am sure this boy will in ue 
course be a world famous musician.’ 

This prophecy came true. The child violinist was none ot 
than the ace violin player Yehudi Menuhin who is well known 
today all over the world. Yehudi Menuhin introduced Indian 
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classical music to the Western world. An LP featuring Ali Akbar 
and Yehudi Menuhin together was released in New York around 
1956. Yehudi Menuhin gave an introduction to the ragas, 
musicians and musical instruments of Indian classical music 
on this record. It was after its release that the interest of the 
Western world was aroused in Indian music. Yehudi Menuhin 
also arranged for Ali Akbar Khan to give a number of sarod 
recitals in Europe, U.K. and U.S.A. In this way was created 
an interest in our music in the Western world. 

I met Yehudi Menuhin twice. About 15 years ago he came 
to Bombay to give a violin recital which I attended as Ali Akbar’s 
guest. Menuhin’s sister accompanied him on the piano. I do 
not understand the subtleties of Western classical music, but I 
do have enough knowledgeable interest to appreciate it. I learnt 
the rudiments of Western music from Mr. Mehli Mehta, the 
proud father of Zubin Mehta, one of the greatest conductors 
today. Mr. Mehli Mehta was a teacher and a violinist in Bom¬ 
bay in 1940. I had the privilege of learning the theory of West¬ 
ern music from him for two years. Therefore I was able to 
enjoy and appreciate Yehudi Menuhin’s violin recital. 

After this programme, an informal private concert of Hindu¬ 
stani music was arranged in Yehudi Menuhin’s honour. Ali 
Akbar took me along to this mehfil. 

The violin, though not an Indian instrument, is used widely 
all over India, and, especially in South Indian music, it is accept- 
ed as a solo as well as an accompanying instrument. The artist 
at this concert was a well known South Indian player. The In¬ 
dian way of playing the violin is different from the Western way. 
A Western violinist usually plays standing up or sitting on a 
chair, holding the violin in his left hand and supporting it be¬ 
tween his shoulder and chin. The Indian violin player on the 
other hand squats on the ground and holds the instrument with 
the toes of his left foot. 

Yehudi Menuhin who appeared fully engrossed in the solo per¬ 
formance of the Indian violinist looked at the performer with 
childish curiosity. Later he remarked, ‘I have been playing the 
violin for the last 40 years, but I never imagined that it could 
he held and played in this fashion.’ 
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Yehudi Menuhin evinced great interest in our music and 
learned to appreciate it, and with his active cooperation the 
maestros Ali Akbar and Ravi Shankar have succeeded in spread¬ 
ing the love for Indian classical music all over the world. Ravi 
Shankar and Menuhin have played together to vast audiences 
all over Europe. The LP record made by Menuhin and Ali 
Akbar appeared in the Indian market in 1958, and with it was 
opened a large market for LPs of Indian music, which was till 
then available only on 78 r.p.m. discs or EPs. 

I met Menuhin again on 26th February 1970. It was a sheer 
coincidence that my friend Ali Akbar was present on this oc¬ 
casion also. This time Yehudi Menuhin had come from the 
U S A. to give a recital in aid of an institution. He performed 
from 6.30 to 8.30 on the evening of 26th February before an 
elite audience. Later the same night a few of us gathered in 
the auditorium of the Bhulabhai Desai institute. 

A short documentary film on the life of Menuhin was being 
made in French and English. Since Yehudi Menuhin and Indian 
music were now linked so closely, the producer and the techni¬ 
cians of this film unit had also come to India with him. They 
planned to show in the film Yehudi Menuhin’s interest in Indian 
musicians and Indian classical music. That night they intended 
to film and record the music played by Indian musicians and 
interviews of the musicians by Yehudi Menuhin. The musicians 
to be filmed and interviewed were Ali Akbar Khan with his 
sarod. Ram Narayan with his sarangi, and the famous flautist 
Devendra Murdeshwar. While we were awaiting the arrival 
of Yehudi Menuhin, the French technicians were busy arranging 
cameras, lights, tape recorders, etc., in strategic positions in 
order to achieve the best results. Soon afterwards Yehudi Menu¬ 
hin came with his wife. He was dressed in Indian style with a 
salwar and a silk kurta. Ali Akbar once again formally intro¬ 
duced me to him. Menuhin, who was under a contract with our 
parent body E.M.I. of London, conversed with me as an exe¬ 
cutive of his recording company. As we were talking Ali Akbar 
handed Menuhin a letter. Menuhin had forgotten to bring his 
reading glasses and hence was in a quandry. I held out my 
glasses to him and said, ‘See if you can make use of these. 1 
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think they will serve your purpose since both of us are over 40.’ 

Menuhin accepted my glasses with thanks, and putting them 
on exclaimed, ‘Oh, wonderful! It seems that you and I have 
the same vision.’ 

I said with a smile, ‘I only wish I had your musical vision.’ 
We both had a hearty laugh over this. 

Thereafter the filming began. Yehudi Menuhin put questions 
to Ali Akbar about his musical experiments in America. He 
was pleasurably surprised when Ali Akbar replied that about 
500 American students were taking lessons in Indian music in 
his college of music at San Rafael in California. 

‘Do these American students practise iike their Indian counter¬ 
parts?’ asked Menuhin. 

‘Of course,’ said Ali Akbar. ‘A number of my American 
students do a regular eight-hour riyaz.’ 

Yehudi Menuhin retorted, smiling, ‘I think that in a few 
years we will see India exporting violin players to America and 
importing sarod players from America.’ The technicians rolled 
the cameras and taped the conversation. Menuhin then ques¬ 
tioned Ram Narayan extensively about the sarangi. He famil¬ 
iarized himself with the instrument, noting its three thick leather 
guts, and learnt how the tarafs (the sympathetic strings under 
the guts) were tuned and how the notes were blended to pro¬ 
duce a sonorous and rich musical sound. After that Ram Nara¬ 
yan played a small piece in Raga Pilu. As Ram Narayan’s 
nimble fingers moved swiftly and skilfully on the sarangi 
Menuhin watched with deep interest. Unconsciously he too was 
moving his own fingers. This was a very amusing sight for us. 

and m h Murdeshwar ’ s Paying was also filmed 

*r' T , he Pr0gramme came t0 an end after midnight and 
ter having dinner together, I bade fond farewell to the great 

no^alg 6 ^ ChCriShed the mem0ry of that gening with 
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23 Sitar Nawaz 

Ustad Vilayat Khan 

For me, the Vikramaditya conference was an unforgettable 
event. I gathered very lustrous and rare gems in music at this 
session. Vilayat Khan was in his early twenties and had just 
arrived on the musical horizon. It was therefore a very exhil¬ 
arating experience to see the youngster storming the august 
assembly of listeners with his delightful sitar playing. He dis¬ 
played an incredible proficiency for his age. I was so favourably 
impressed by the nimble craft of his fingers that I got him to 
record as many as 4 discs immediately after the conference. 
These, when released, were received very enthusiastically by 
music lovers. 

Ustad Vilayat Khan’s sitar playing is as picturesque as a rain¬ 
bow. When he touches the strings of his sitar, it sounds as if 
the instrument is singing. All the finer aspects of real gayaki aie 
so vividly projected by his sitar, that it is equal to a great dis¬ 
play of melodious singing. Khan Saheb uses the technique of 
a successful singer, besides that of a sitarist. He is endowed 
with a very mellow voice. Consequently, while playing, he does 
not depend merely on the technique of sitar playing but also 
makes full use of his knowledge of singing. This makes his 
recital a unique experience. 

Vilayat Khan comes from Gauripur, a village in Bangladesh. 
He was born in 1924, into a family with a musical tradition 
and heritage. His father, Ustad Inayat Khan was a very talented 
veena player. According to knowledgeable critics, there was 
none to compete with him. Inayat Khan’s grandfather, Ustad 
Imadad Khan, and uncle, Ustad Wahid Khan, are still names re¬ 
membered with reverence in the musical world. Ustad Vilayat 
Khan belongs to the sixth generation of this gharana of musi¬ 


cians, famous since the time of the Mughals. His son who is 
hardly in his 30s has already appeared in mehfils and Khan 
Saheb is grooming him to carry on the tradition of his family 
to the seventh generation. 

At the age of 13, Vilayat Khan lost his father, and the res¬ 
ponsibility of looking after his mother, sisters and 2-year-old 
brother Imrat, fell on his young shoulders. He faced this difficult 
situation with courage. He not only achieved name, fame and 
prosperity for himself, but helped his younger brother, now Ustad 
Imrat Khan, to win acclaim and laurels as a surbahar and sitar 
player. 

Vilayat Khan scrupulously and vigilantly keeps up the tra¬ 
dition of his gharana. He never makes a compromise where the 
chaste character of his art and the purity of ragas are involved. 
Whatever a'udience he plays for, he never stoops from his 
elevated level, and never plays to the gallery for the sake ot 
money. In spite of this rigidity in his principles, he has gained 
fantastic popularity and an enviable position in the realm of 
music. It is indeed rare to find an artist who is so dedicated to 
his art. Even now in spite of attaining so much fame and suc¬ 
cess he carries on his regular riyaz, many hours long. 

I have made several recordings of Ustad Vilayat Khan; from the 
H minute recordings to 6\ minutes (EPs) and later LPs of 20 
minutes. On every occasion, I have noticed in his performance 
the same vigilance and attention to standard and purity. When¬ 
ever he desires to achieve a particular palata he strives hard and 
relentlessly regardless of time until he achieves it. This makes 
his performance perfect in every way. 

Like a poet, he is always full of novel ideas which he puts 
into his music. His LP A Night at the Taj, which should be 
heard by all music lovers, is just one example of such a flight 
of fancy. (I have on the back cover of this record written a 
detailed note describing the musical concept of this thematic 
record.) The story in short runs thus: The souls of Emperor 
Shah Jahan and his beloved Queen Mumtaz are in the heavens, 
yearning to re-visit the earth, even for a short while, so that they 
may once again stroll together on the lawns of the Taj Mahal 
0n a full moon night, They are anxious to relive the bliss that 
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was theirs when they were alive. To fulfil their desire, the 
angels bring the lovers down to the Taj Mahal for a few hours. 
They roam about in an ecstatic state, remembering fondly all 
the events of the bygone days. But alas, time flies by and the 
angels take them back to heaven too soon. 

Khan Saheb chose the surbahar for Shah Jahan’s role. The 
surbahar is like the sitar, but larger in size. It is usually played 
in the Atimandra, Mandra and Madhya saptaks. It is not played 
in the Taar saptak like the sitar. Taking this peculiarity into 
consideration the surbahar was ideally suited to the role of the 
male — Shah Jahan — and is played impeccably on the LP 
record by Imrat Khan. For the role of Mumtaz, Vilayat Khan 
played the sitar in all its delicacy. Khan Saheb has very aptly 
selected Raga Chandani Kedar for the musical narration of the 
lovers’ visit to the Taj, on a full moon night. 

Ustad Vilayat Khan is a known stickler for traditionality. In 
his presentation of ragas, he maintains the highest standards of 
traditional presentations. Pandit Ravi Shankar is sometimes 
described as a showman. He has met with singular success in 
the Western countries, because he has designed his style of pre¬ 
sentation to suit to the tastes of Western listeners. The western¬ 
ers are not used to listening to a single raga for over an hour. 
Therefore, Ravi Shankar has adopted a new concise style ol 
raga presentation which appeals to them. Ustad Vilayat Khan 
would never make this compromise. But though a strict ad¬ 
herent to tradition while playing the sitar, he is very modern 
and up-to-date in his choice of clothes and, in this, can aptly 
be called a showman. On the other hand Ravi Shankar, with 
all his modern ideas of sitar playing, is nearly always dressed in 
the Indian traditional style. Vilayat Khan, having spent quite 
a few years in London, Paris, Rome and other big cities, is very 
fond of expensive, fashionable clothes, rich food, expensive per¬ 
fumes and luxurious cars. 

Some years ago when he visited Afghanistan with a delegation, 
the king of that country was so pleased with his artistry, that 
he presented Khan Saheb with a brand new car worth over a 
lakh of rupees as a token of his appreciation. Khan Saheb 
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showers the same love and affection on his cars that he does on 
his sitar. If anything goes wrong with the car he corrects *he 
faults himself like an expert mechanic. 

It is in itself an art to adjust the javari of the sitar. The 
adjustment of the javari is most important to be able to get the 
desired sweetness from the instrument. I have seen Khan Saheb 
engrossed in the business of adjusting the javari for hours on 
end. Once the sitar is tuned to his liking he plays it with the 
same speed and style with which he drives his car. 

About 15 years ago he felt that his polluted urban surround¬ 
ings were not conducive to the pursuit of music, so he decided 
to migrate to the Himalayas. He is now reported to have his 
headquarters at Simla. There he continues his practice of his 
own art and also supervises with parental care the riyaz and 
grooming of his son. 

Khan Saheb’s appearances in public have of late become very 
scarce. The reason for this probably is the very high price he 
demands for a performance. From Rs. 750/- twenty years ago, 
his fees have skyrocketed to over Rs. 10,000/- for a single per¬ 
formance. Just as he never stoops to the level of the masses 
m his performances, he insists on getting the fees he quotes. 
He genuinely feels that his art is worthy of such high scales of 
pay. 

A year ago he gave a performance in the large Shanmukha- 
nanda Hall in Bombay. The audience consisted of the elite, 
including the governor of Maharashtra and other dignitaries 
Vilayat Khan began the recital with his usual elaborate alapi. 

ter a little while some youngsters in the audience started 
c apping, stamping and whistling. Vilayat Khan immediately 
stopped playing and with tears in his eyes, requested the 
Z ,V° !l Sten quietly and P atien tly, but the youngsters con- 
onWi \ « f tUrbance * vila y at Kh an put down his sitar and 
y eft the stage. The governor admonished those mem- 
ers of the audience for their unruly behaviour, and requested 
ayat han to come back on stage and play, but he refused 
o ° 0 so. a real artist is not a machine that can be switched 

cn and off. Once his mood is shattered, it is impossible for 
aim to carry on. 
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Vilayat Khan has the determination to maintain the name of 
his family, his own reputation, the true worth of his art and 
above all the high standard he has set up. This is why he has 
for so long successfully held his unparalled eminent position 
among contemporary artists. 


24 Royal Patrons 




The art of classical music thrived during the Mughal period and: 
the seeds of its decay were also sown during the same rule. The| 
musicians prospered under royal patronage, but when the British:! 
took over, these artists had to seek the support of native Indian 
princes. Most of the eminent artists were taken into the service! 
of the then ruling princes of North Indian states like Patiala, ] 
Indore, Gwalior, Agra, Rampur and Baroda. Thus came into; 
being the houses of tradition — gharanas — established by the* 
eminent musicians. Gradually this princely support also ended,* 
but the gharanas struggled to survive. The princes were accused! 
of trying to buy art and artists with their riches. My own ex-1 
perience regarding the princes, however, is different. 

Early in September 1935 I received a letter from the privatel 
secretary of a yuvraj of a princely state in Rajasthan. These 
were my peak days of popularity because several of my records! 
had recently been released. The letter said, ‘We desire to have 
you to sing at an auspicious occasion in November. Please let 
us know what your charges are.’ 

I thought this was a good opportunity to make some money.] 
Hence I demanded Rs. 500 for the first day and Rs. 300 for sub¬ 
sequent days, plus travelling expenses. I soon received another; 
letter inquiring whether I would consider giving them some con¬ 
cession if they invited me for a number of days. Since I always 
regarded money as a secondary consideration, I wrote back! 
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accepting, and left the question of fees entirely to their discre¬ 
tion A formal invitation followed, and accordingly I boarded 
the Frontier Mail with my accompanists. 

The months of November and December in Rajasthan and 
Gujarat are extremely cold. We had to get off the train at 
Sant Road station at about 4.30 in the morning. When we 
alighted we were shivering with the biting cold. Two men wear¬ 
ing Darbari style safas or turbans, were on the platform to re¬ 
ceive us. They took us to the waiting room and told us that a 
car would soon arrive to take us to Kadana — our destination. 
I gathered from them that the Yuvaraj was staying with his 
father-in-law, the Ranasaheb of Kadana. We had been invited 
to grace the occasion of the birthday of the Yuvaraj. 

Kadana wals about 25 miles from Sant Road. After about an 
hour a luxurious car — a Chrysler — arrived. I sat in front with 
the driver. Since it was bitterly cold, the driver was also wear¬ 
ing a safa and muffler which was round his neck and hid most 
of his face. He started the car, and in a few minutes we were 
hurtling down the road at a speed of nearly 70 miles per hour. 
I too had a woollen scarf around my neck and ears, but the 
freezing cold wind, which was worse because of the speed of 
the car, made me feel uncomfortable and unsafe. So I sug¬ 
gested to the driver, in Hindi, to slow down a little. He smiled 
and said in fluent English, ‘Don’t worry, I will take you safely.’ 
t was a pleasant surprise to hear the driver speak fluent English. 

oon afterwards we entered the outskirts of Kadana. The 
Kanasaheb’s kothi was ensconced within a high-walled fortress. 

wer/fwT 1 m the fr ° nt porch of an ^Posing mansion and 
that c r? feSt f ° r S ° me time and have our breakfast, and 

At T fo™ 1 * We would have an audience with the prince. 

I though? tba/? df mormn g> a person entered our apartment, 
nised him .. e , ad come to take us to the prince. I recog- 

When he emerald*** Wh ° brought us from the station, 
looking after ’ ^ Were three other serva nts in the room 

of them instants <an a ^ driver entering the room > all 

the truth da Y , 1 d up and bowed very respectfully. Suddenly 

htajf, “ ” a *iver bu, the prince 

e had come to the station at that early hour to 
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receive us. This gesture gave us a very favourable impression 
of him and we admired his simplicity. I never imagined that 
a prince could be so large-hearted, simple and hospitable. In 
that one day, we came very close to each other. We were soon 
like old friends. 

The Yuvaraj had married twice; his first wife was the daughter 
of the Ranasaheb of Kadana, and the second was the daughter 
of the Maharaja of Dhrangadhra. The Yuvaraj explained that, 
for political reasons, he lived with each father-in-law alternately 
for 3 months at a stretch. The annuity be received as heir- 
apparent was just sufficient for him to live in the style be¬ 
fitting his position, while staying as a guest of his two fathers- 
in-law. 

The next morning — his birthday — the prince got up very 
early, and after his bath and puja, he asked me to accompany 
him to the temple, where he prayed. At about 9.30 a formal 
durbar was held. The personal staff of the Yuvaraj and the 
officers and dependents of his father-in-law offered felicitations 
and gifts to him. We, too, were instructed to present him with 
a one-rupee coin as a token of our respect. After that I was 
asked to sing. Since it was morning, I began Raga Todi. As 
I arrived at the point of sam, the Yuvraj responded with a nod 
and a shake of his right palm. I realized from this that he had 
a sound knowledge of classical music. Later, from the way he 
made his farmaishes and also from his spontaneous daad, I was 
convinced that I was in the presence of someone who, instead 
of being a mere pleasure seeker (as most princes are believed 
to be), was knowledgeably appreciative. I felt very happy and 
after that, till the merger of the princely states into the Indian - 
union, I attended all his birthdays. 

For a couple of years the Yuvaraj rented and lived in a 
bungalow in Baroda. In 1940, therefore, I went to Baroda. In 
the meantime in 1938, I had joined H.M.V. Baroda was known 
for its highly* developed culture and patronage of fine arts; the 
former ruler, Maharaja Sayajirao Gaekwad, is even now re¬ 
membered for the generous patronage he gave to artists. I 
therefore thought that my visit to Baroda would provide a good 
opportunity to find new talent for recording. Accordingly. 
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through some friends, I was able to arrange an audition of 
young and promising singers one evening. Since I was so close 
to the Yuvaraj, I told him where I was going that evening. He 
said instantly, ‘I will go with you.’ I was taken aback. If such 
a personage came with me, the gentleman to whose house we 
were going would feel very embarrassed and, more important 
besides, the artists would feel nervous. The Yuvaraj, sensing 
my apprehensions, said, ‘Don’t worry, they won’t even know who 
I am.’ 

Those were the days when cycle-rickshaws plied on the roads 
of Baroda. The Yuvaraj owned, besides his cars, a couple of 
cycle-rickshaws. 

After dressing up to go I came out to find the Yuvaraj also 
dressed up — as a cycle-rickshaw puller, wearing a huge fur-cap 
and buttoned-up coat. He told me to get into one of the rick¬ 
shaws. I naturally thought he would get in by my side. But 
to my consternation he mounted the cycle and off we rode. 
1 remembered at that moment, the drive from Sant Road to 
Kadana, 

We reached the place of the audition. The host welcomed 
me and took me upstairs. I casually suggested that the rickshaw 
driver also should come up with me. He sat unobtrusively in a 
corner. Many aspiring boys and girls had gathered in the room 
and the audition lasted about a couple of hours. As we were 
eaving, the Yuvaraj-rickshaw-driver whispered to me to invite 

all those who were at the audition to his bungalow the following 
evening. c 


. ° - —tniivcu at me appointed 

e ’ an ' vere welcomed by the private secretary who directed 
em to t eir seats in the big hall. Soon afterwards, the Yuvaraj 

everwm g ' Ven a khadi ta i im (standing ovation) by 

stared !' a SCrVants bowed low before him - Thc invitees 
the rirVcp 1326 ,! an ^ °i )en m °uthed at him when they recognized 
tne rickshaw driver of the previous evening. 

close TnKm nCXt f, Veral yearS> our reIati °nship changed to very 
a friend visiting him not as a musician, but as 

at mv Li m t !°’ whenever h e visited Bombay, preferred to stav 
my humble house rather than at hotels. 
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After the death of his father the Yuvaraj ascended the throne 
and become Maharawal saheb. I found that he was an expert 
in astronomy, mathematics, painting and shikar, besides music. 

A little later I met yet another Maharaj. This was the late 
Hanumant Singh of Jodhpur. He was so fond of classical music 
that at one time he had had in employment at his court the now 
world-famous sarod maestro Ustad All Akbar Khan and the 
sitar wizard Pandit Ravi Shankar. 

I was introduced to the Maharaja in Bombay, at a social 
function. I extended an invitation to him to visit our studios. 
He agreed, on condition that I provide him with an excellent 
performance by some classical singer. I was just then arranging 
a recording of the late Ustad Amir Khan. Therefore I fixed 
up Amir Khan’s recording for one evening and informed the 
Maharaja. He came accordingly, and sat listening to Amir 
Khan’s rehearsals before the recording. Unfortunately the 
Ustad’s voice was not in good enough shape and hence we post¬ 
poned the recording, but for over an hour he sang an excellent 
Marwa. Later, for his long-playing disc, I made him sing 
Marwa, and his performance on the disc is today considered a 
model and unparalleled exposition of that raga. 

Soon after this, the Maharaja pressed me to go to Jodhpur as 
his guest and attend the music festival that was being arranged 
on the occasion of his birthday. Pandit Ravi Shankar and 1 
travelled together by train from Bombay to Jodhpur. 

During my stay there, I had several opportunities to observe and 
know the Maharaja closely. Like the Maharawal Saheb of Bans- 
wada, this Maharaja too was very proficient in painting, music 
and shikar. One day he took me around his armoury. I was 
shown guns and pistols of different types and ranges. When I 
came to know that he himself had designed and manufactured 
these, my respect and admiration for him increased tenfold. 

A few months later he came to Bombay with his mother — 
Rajmata Saheb — and his sister. They were all staying at the 
Taj Mahal Hotel. One day when I was with them, the Rajmata 
said that the princess of Jodhpur and her friend, the princess of 
Jaipur, desired to visit the H.M.V. and All India Radio studios 
and, if possible to witness some film shooting. Showing them 
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around H.M.V. and A.I.R. was no big problem for me, but for 
a visit to a film studio I had to make proper arrangements. 

The founder of Bombay Talkies Himanshu Roy had died 7 
or 8 months before, and his wife Devika Rani was now the 
proprietor of the company. I was acquainted with her on account 
of her recordings with us. Lovers of cine music still remember 
her popular song from the film Achhut Kanya: Main banaki chid- 
iya ban ban dolun re. I telephoned her and arranged for the prin¬ 
cesses to visit Bombay Talkies. We were cordially received and 
taken around the various departments and also to a studio 
where the shooting of a forthcoming film was in progress. We 
were then told that we were to go and take refreshments with 
Devika Rani. As we entered her chamber, we were greeted by 
the mild and very pleasant fragrance of flowers and incense. 
Devika Rani, clad in a snow white saree, appeared like a Yogini. 
A big photograph of the late Himanshu Roy stood in a comer 
of the room. A huge garland of white roses adorned the photo¬ 
graph, and several candles burned with gentle flames in front 
of it. The entire scene, so solemn and impressive, left with us a 
very favourable impression of Devika Rani. Her plain and 
simple way of living and her intense devotion to and love for 
her late husband were completely at variance with the normal 
concept of actresses and their way of life. The princesses were 
charmed beyond words by this extremely interesting visit. Re¬ 
porting their impressions to Rajmata Saheb on our return to 
the hotel, both the girls showered praise on Devika Rani. Only 
a few months later we read in the papers about Devika Rani $ 
re-marriage to a Russian painter. 

After a few months, the Maharaj visited Bombay again. T his 
me, instead of staying at the prestigious Taj, befitting his status, 
stayed in an ordinary hotel near Churchgate Station. Into¬ 
nes, conspiracies and treachery were common features in al- 
os al princely states. Jodhpur was no exception, and the 

‘H^h , ara -* a . was the tar § et of such plots. The youthful 

^ ’ so intelligent, artistic, talented and generous by 

honour w DOt SUSpCCt the vile des ‘2 ns some people had on his 

e was accompanied on this visit by a band of state 
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officials who ware power-greedy gold diggers^ They lured the 
young Maharaja into vicious ways. For the first time I noticed 
that he was too fond of drink and was often in the company of 
women of questionable repute and low morals. This was why 
the officials had booked him into an ordinary hotel where he 
could stay incognito, leading the fife of a boozer and womanizer. 

I was very surprised when he phoned me an o me o 
meet him at this hotel instead of at the Taj. In my first meeting 
(with him I did not notice much wrong, but even so I became 
suspiciously aware of entirely new and strange faces among his 
staff A day or two later when I went to him again, he was 
in the company of a beautiful young woman. Introducing her 
to me he said, ‘Don’t you know Miss Zubeida? She is a very 
good dancer.’ As a result of my musical career, I was well 
acquainted with expert Kathak dancers like Sitara Devi, Dama- 
yanti Joshi, Ram Gopal, Gopi Krishna, etc. I had never before 
even heard the name of this dancing girl, let alone having seen 
her perform. During the following days, I found this woman 
always in his company and could guess whither he was drifting. 
How could I advise him or sound a note of warning? 

The same week a very wealthy friend of mine arranged a 
concert at his flat behind the Taj hotel. When I reached there 
the mehfil was in full swing. I was surprised to see Zubeida 
sitting along with some other musicians. She gave me * sim 
of recognition. A little later my friend and host asked her 
dance Her frivolous style of dancing could not ma e c. 
worthy of the term ‘a very good dancer’. Even so, on he 
strength of her youth and beauty, she managed to entertain thv 

There was an intermission after her dance for refreshments 
and drinks. As I had an early recording appointment the nex. 
morning, I decided to sneak away quietly. Zubada guessi o 
my intention, said to me in an imploring voice, Jodu Saheb, 
if you are leaving, please on my behalf request your friend 
permit me to go since my performance is over. ' 

I conveyed her desire to my friend, who allowed her to 
She followed me out and as I was entering my car, she cam 
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up hurriedly and said, ‘Joshi Saheb I am supposed to meet a 
person very nearby, could you please give me a lift?’ 

Zubeida told me that she had an appointment near the Radio 
dub which was close by. I agreed, though unwillingly, to take 
her there. She hopped in beside me and then confided with a 
cunning smile, ‘This friend of mine is also a friend of yours.’ 

I was taken aback and felt that I should not have involved 
mvself in this affair. However it was toe. late now. As I was 
thinking of the next step, the car reached near the Radio Club. 
It was about 2.30 in the morning. She told me to turn to the 
left and drive slowly. In a few seconds she told me to stop the 
car And there, to our right, sitting alone on the sea front 
was the young Maharaja of Jodhpur, his face half covered with 
a huge fur-cap. For a moment I could not believe my eyes. 1 
was distressed to see him fallen so low as to wait for this 
woman at that hour and place. The Maharaja had no idea that 
his girl-friend was with me. I got out of the car and crossed 
the road to him. Zubeida was still sitting in the car. He 
was astonished to see me and said, ‘Hallo Joshi Saheb, how 
come you are here at this hour?’ 

I said with a sad smile, ‘I have come to deliver the goods 

to you.’ 

He was perplexed until Zubeida got out of the car. I imme¬ 
diately took my leave. All the way to my residence at Dadar, 
my head was swirling with millions of thoughts. From the mo¬ 
ment of my first introduction to him, my entire acquaintance 
with him passed before my eyes. His visit to our studio, my 
escorting the two princesses to Bombay Talkies, his presence 
during the recording session of Ustad Amir Khan, his invitation 
to go to Jodhpur, the grandeur of his riches and his position, 
his expertise in arts and crafts, the enchanting mehfils of the 
late Ustad Allaudin Khan, of Ali Akbar Khan and Pandit Ravi 
Shankar. All these stood in striking contrast to the ugly scene 
I had witnessed that night. I now became convinced of some¬ 
thing I had read — that the destructive power of a woman is 
even deadlier than nuclear weapons. 

At the end of his visit to Bombay the Maharaja took Zubeida 
with him to Jodhpur and she lived there as his mistress. Just 
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a few months later both of them were killed in an air crash, 
and thus came to a tragic end the life and career of a great patron 
of art and artists. 

Another person with great qualities of intelligence and 
goodness and also possessing immense riches, whom I met during 
my wanderings on the shores of the Swaraganga, was Nawab 
Zahir Yar Jung of Hyderabad. A close relation of the late 
Nizam, he enjoyed a very large Jahagir and the title ‘Amir-1- 
Paigah’. I made his acquaintance at the house of a friend, a high 
police official in Bombay, who had belonged to the college in 
Nagpur from which I had graduated. Although the province of 
Berar was ceded to the Nizam, the British were actually in pos¬ 
session of it and governed the territory. They allowed the 
Nizam’s eldest son the rank and the title of ‘Prince of Berar’. 
Nawab Zahir Yar Jung was a very promising young man and, 
being a close relation, was to be included in the cabinet of the 
Nizam’s Government. The Nizam therefore sent Nawab Saheb 
for administrative and police training to Amaravati where my 
friend Mr. B. G. Ghate was a high police official. During his 
training period at Amaravati, Nawab Saheb’s passion and intense 
love for music was noticed by my friend, and later when Mr. 
Ghate came to Bombay under transfer, he took the first oppor¬ 
tunity to introduce me to him. After this, whenever Nawab 
Saheb came to Bombay, he would visit me almost daily in my 
office. It was obvious that his first love was music. 

During his stay in Bombay he always left it to me to arrange 
musical sessions every evening at his residence. I would engage 
either some newcomers or a known talented artist, almost 
every day. This was a pleasure for me and I attended most of 
these music sessions. That moist outstanding exponent of light 
classical music, who was known all over India as Malika-e- 
Ghazal, Begum Akhtar, was an almost daily visitor to his 
residence. She would sing a couple of thumris or ghazals before 
the assembly broke up. Nawab Saheb would pay all the artists 
handsomely and he was particularly generous to Begum Akhtar. 
On several occasions I saw him presenting her with gold mohurs. 

Nawab Saheb was crazy about the singing style of Ustad Bade 
Gulam Ali Khan and his brother Barakat Ali Khan. He literally 
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showered wealth on both of them. His generous patronage lured 
Bade Gulam Ali to leave Pakistan and make India his second 
home. Nawab Saheb had such great admiration and affection 
for Bade Gulam Ali, that when he suffered a stroke it was 
Nawab Saheb who looked after him, and it was at the Basheer- 
bag Palace that Bade Gulam Ali breathed his last. Nawab 
Saheb gave him a funeral befitting his prestige as an artist. When 
his janaza left Basheerbag, thousands of music lovers joined the 
funeral procession. At the spot where his mortal remains were 
committed to the earth, the Nawab Saheb had a beautiful artistic 
memorial erected. This spot has since become a shrine for 
lovers of music in India. 

In the year 1942 I had the privilege to enjoy the hospitality 
of Nawab Saheb. During my ten-day stay in the Basheerbag 
Palace as his guest, Nawab Saheb treated me royally. My living 
quarters were a royal apartment, with precious rugs and carpets 
on the floor, huge paintings adorning the walls and chandeliers 
of great beauty and value hanging from the ceiling. Servants 
galore were at my beck and call. I was dazzled by the glittering 
hospitality. On my very first night in the palace I slept on a 
bed with a solid gold frame. I was, however, unable to sleep 
soundly on it. 

During my stay Nawab Saheb entertained me with numerous 
artists of Hyderabad. Every evening the mehfil would begin 
at 7 in the evening and draw to a close at about 2 in the morn¬ 
ing. There were different singers each evening. Before they 
left, the Nawab Saheb would give 5 gold pieces to the main 
artist and one gold mohur to each accompanist. I was as¬ 
tounded at his generosity. I felt very embarrassed with the idea 
that he was spending so much money just to entertain me. So 
I asked him why he was paying everybody in gold coins. He 
said with a smile, ‘This is the tradition in my family.’ 

My stay in Hyderabad fc unforgettable oin account of one very 
interesting event. Nawab Salar Jung, the founder of the now 
vinous Salar Jung Museum of Hyderabad, was then alive and, 

ing a close relation of Nawab Zahir Yar Jung, used to drop in 
t P a * ace frequently. One day during my stay, I was in- 
uced to him when he came, and he invited me to his palace 
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for lunch. Only those who have seen the grandeur of royalty in 
those days can visualize the affluence of Salar Jung and his 
palace. When a servant came up to us holding a silver jug filled 
with warm rose water in one hand and a big empty silver basin 
in the other, in which we washed our hands, I began to get an 
idea of my host’s enormous wealth. The waiters then began to 
lay the table. The knives, forks, spoons, everything was made 
of pure solid gold. The plates were also of gold and I wondered 
quite seriously for a moment, whether I would have anything 
to eat but solid gold. The 24-course lunch of Mughlai d'shes 
dispelled my doubts. It was much too much for my single 
stomach and I regretted that I had no spare space to put re¬ 
serves. While we were seated at the table for lunch, a number 
of servants attired in impeccably white uniforms waited on us. 

After the lunch Nawab Salar Jung personally conducted me 
through his museum, which was then in his own palace. Salar 
Jung had visited Europe many times. On every visit he took 
along with him talented Indian painters, and had copies made 
of rare and famous paintings displayed in Paris, Rome and 
London. These were hung on the walls. Also remarkable was 
the collection of weapons in his museum, which contained rare, 
ancient arms and ammunition of various shapes and sizes from 
all over the world. These included weapons made of stone, 
wood, gold and silver and they were neatly arranged and labell¬ 
ed, with detailed information about their country of origin, date 
of manufacture, etc. The afternoon I spent in the company or 
Nawab Salar Jung with his royal hospitality, is one of the most 
memorable events in my life. I am fully conscious that I owe 
the enjoyment of all these unforgettable experiences entirely to 
my dedicated love for the art of music. 

Some months after my visit to him, Nawab Zahir Yar Jung 
was appointed to the Nizam’s cabinet. He was entrusted with 
the portfolio of information and broadcasting. When he came 
to Bombay on official work, he sometimes travelled in a big 
private saloon attached to the train. He would spend the days 
working on official business and in the evenings I would arrange 
mehfils for him in the saloon standing at the terminal of a 
platform at V.T. station. I have nostalgic memories of recitals 
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by Begum Akhtar, Barakat Ali Khan, Bade Gulam Ali Khan, 
Nirmala Arun and Kathak dancers like Sitara Devi, Damayanti 
Joshi and others. On other occasions he stayed at the Hyderabad 
Palace on Nepean Sea Road. One evening he invited for dinner 
the former ruler of Baroda Maharaja Pratap Singh, and his 
Maharani Seeta Devi. I was also invited. Since the Maharaja 
of Baroda was a Maharashtrian, Nawab Saheb particularly 
desired that I should arrange for a Marathi artist to entertain us 
that night. I therefore arranged a recital of song and dance by 
the then famous and popular actress Vatsala Kumthekar. 
Vatsalabai had a sonorously rich voice with a silvery edge. It 
was extremely flexible and had an amazing range. She sang 
lavanis and bhavgeets in a very attractive style but her thumris 
were even more appealing. Her diction and pronunciation were 
chaste and her words had a penetrating impact on listeners. We 
had mixed fare that night — Marathi songs for the Maharaja 
of Baroda, and Punjabi style thumris for the Nawab Saheb. 
Maharani Seeta Devi, a South Indian, did not understand either 
Marathi or Urdu, and she took no interest in the performance. 
She merely sat by the side of the Maharaja, chain smoking. 

Only a few months after this dinner meeting, the ruler of 
Baroda fled to England and France. With him also went 
Maharani Seeta Devi, and with her a large booty of diamonds 
and gold jewellery worth crores of rupees, belonging to the Royal 
House of Baroda. 

It is indeed very rare to find so generous a patron of art and 
artists as Nawab Zahir Yar Jung. He was blessed by both 
Laxmi and Saraswati. He composed excellent ghazals and sang 
them in a very arresting style. I even recorded two ghazals by 
him. He was however afraid that the release of the record might 
have an adverse effect on his political career and social prestige. 
He was also afraid that he might incur the displeasure of the 

izam, and therefore he did not allow me to release the record 
jn the market. I supplied him with a number of copies for 
his personal use. 

The late Nizam was known to be one of the richest men in 
the world. He had unlimited wealth. Even so he was greedy and 
kept amassing more and more. Nawab Saheb told me of a ruse 
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which the Nizam played to further enrich his coffers. On the 
occasion of the Nizam’s birthday all his courtiers, noblemen, 
jagirdais, relations and senior and junior officers received in¬ 
vitations for a birthday banquet. The entire occasion used to 
be in keeping with the wealth of the Nizam. A formal darbar 
was held before the banquet. Each one of the invitees, accord¬ 
ing to his rank and status, had to offer a gift, a nazrana 
to the Nizam in the form of gold mohurs. My friend Nawab 
Zahir Yar Jung had to fork out 101 mohurs every year in naz- 
rarns to the Nizam. One can only imagine the amount of 
mohurs thus collected by the Nizam on his birthday. (And he 
died a very old man.) 

After the nazrana ceremony all the guests took their seats 
at the dining table and waited for the arrival of the host. The 
waiters would begin to serve only when the Nizam took his 
seat at the head of the table. As soon as the first serving was 
done, the Nizam would merely touch what was on his plate 
and get up to leave the table. Naturally out of respect all the 
guests had to follow suit. In this way dinner would be over 
almost before it began. This did not mean that a lot of food 
had gone waste. The stingy Nizam’s staff had previous instruc¬ 
tions and orders to prepare only a limited quantity, keeping in 
view that very little would be eaten! 

In striking contrast to this, my friends Nawab Salar Jung and 
Zahir Yar Jung freely disbursed their wealth for the promotion 
of the arts. 

A few years later Zahir Yar Jung died and Nawab Salar Jung 
also passed away, leaving his enormous art collection. This was 
donated to our Nation, and stands today as a prime tourist at¬ 
traction in the city of Hyderabad. My experiences with these 
friends have been pleasant dreams which I will remember till 
I leave this world. 


25 Morarji Desai 

Sitting on the banks of a flowing river one can never guess 
what will come floating along. I was an interested witness to 
a couple of happenings which, though they had almost nothing 
to do with music, were part of my recording career. 

I think it was during 1951-52. The Government of Bombay 
had enforced total prohibition, and Government propaganda 
against liquor drinking was in full swing. The prohibition de¬ 
partment had at their disposal large sums of money to spend 
on propaganda. I thought we could get a cut out of it. If the 
disastrous effects of the drinking habit were made known to 
the masses through the medium of music it would have a better 
and speedier effect on them. People who live in the rural 
areas of Maharashtra are very fond of listening to powadas, 
lavanis, bhajans, kirtans, etc. On the basis of this reasoning, 
I wrote to the chief of the propaganda department suggesting 
that our company be given the contract to supply them with 
records of compositions upholding prohibition and describing 
the ill effects of liquor drinking, sung by popular artists known to 
the masses. I was summoned for a meeting and it did not take 
me long to convince the chief of the importance of a gramophone 
record for propaganda purposes. Consequently, we bagged a 
big contract, and in the following months, supplied the depart¬ 
ment with a large variety of records, worth more than Rs. 70,000|-. 
for this purpose we selected well-known ballad singers 
and artists who had become popular through dramas, tamashas 
and films. While on this job, the department put another pro¬ 
posal to us, from which stems the story I am about to relate. 

It was suggested that we should record the speeches of popular 
leaders, especially ministers in the State Government, advocat- 
1I] g prohibition. The Gramophone Company is a commercial 
concern. Anything that would bring business and money to 
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the company is always welcome. Therefore when the prohibition 
department agreed to buy at least 200 copies of each of these 
records I immediately agreed to the proposal. We made a lot 
of money on this contract too. The senior officers of the prohi¬ 
bition department got an opportunity to please the ministers. 
How else would the ministers have had the chance to see their 
names on the H.M.V. labels and hear their voices on gramophone 
records? 

We recorded, one after another, speeches of the prohibition 
minister, deputy minister and some members of the legislature. 
Then came the turn of the then Chief Minister of Bombay, 
Shri Morarji Desai. The recording was fixed for 5 in the even¬ 
ing. On the dot of five he came up in our lift with his secretary. 

I received him and led him to the studio. He looked around 
the studio for a few moments and said, ‘Well, what are we 
waiting for?’ 

I led him to a chair placed in front of the microphone. An 
iron stand was provided to keep the papers, so that a speaker 
did not have to bend his head or make a rustling sound while 
reading and turning the pages. A glass of water was also placed 
on a stool nearby. His secretary handed him a copy of the 
speech. Morarjibhai held the papers in his hand, before his 
face, in such a way that they covered the microphone complete¬ 
ly. I suggested that he use the stand which was there for that 
purpose. He looked at me a little sternly, but he saw the use¬ 
fulness of my suggestion, so he placed the papers on the stand. 

I put the stand at a suitable distance and angle from which he 
would be able to read without any difficulty. In those days 
we produced only 78 r.p.m. discs and could only record for 3 
minutes and 20 seconds on one side of a record. In order to 
make sure that the recording would be within the correct time 
and also to ensure a fluent and flawless recording, it was neces¬ 
sary that he should read through the speech once by way of a 
rehearsal. This would have also enabled our recording engineer to 
make the necessary adjustments, according to the rise and fall 
and volume of his reading voice, so that we got an absolutely 
top quality recording. When I suggested this, Morarjibhai said 


gruffly, ‘I am not in the habit of reading my speeches twice. It 
is of the right length and I am well prepared.’ 

Naturally I could not say anything. I simply told him to start 
when the red light came on. After the start all went well for 
about 20 to 25 seconds. Then he fumbled at one place but, 
recovering immediately, proceeded. A few seconds later he 
loudly cleared his throat. After that he fumbled repeatedly at 
5 or 6 places. When 3 minutes were over I held up 3 fingers to 
let him know the time. The reading and recording, and also the 
fumbling, continued. Finally after 4 minutes and 40 seconds, he 
came to the end of his ‘correctly timed and well prepared’ speech. 
He had recorded for 1 minute and 20 seconds more than the 
disc would take. When I told him this, he blamed his secretary. 
‘These people do not know how to work properly. Sensible 
people should not depend on them.’ He had taken the words 
out of my mouth! 

Before the start he had said that the speech was well timed 
and that he was not in the habit of reading twice. To add to 
this he was also aware that he had fumbled and cleared his 
throat during the recording. He was displeased with his own 
performance, in his mind, but would not admit it. Just then 
the engineer began playing back what had been recorded. 

Because of the excess time and other defects, the recording 
was a waste in every way. Morarjibhai listened to his speech. 
At the point where he had fumbled for the first time, he got 
out of his chair. On the opposite wall hung a beautiful coloured 
ptcture of the H.M.V. trade mark — the dog sitting in front 
of the horn of a gramophone machine, with the words ‘Symbol 
°f Supremacy’ written underneath. He pointed his finger at 
this picture and said loudly. ‘This, your symbol, is false. This 
is not my voice at all!’ This sudden outburst took us all by sur¬ 
prise. We were speechless. Those who have seen Morarjibhai 
know that he is even normally very adamant and stern. Now 
•ie was thoroughly angry. I ventured to say, ‘It is true that this 
recording is faulty but your voice is perfectly clear, and sounds 

as it is. No one knows how exactly one’s own voice sounds to 
other people.’ 
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He retorted, ‘Others may not know their own voice, but I do. 
I speak in hundreds of meetings and thousands listen to me.’ 

I felt like telling him, ‘Those thousands know your voice but 
you do not. If you ask the people who are present in the studio, 
they will tell you whether your voice has been recorded faith¬ 
fully or not.’ 

However, it was no use saying anything at that time. Instead 
cf arguing, I adopted a different strategy. I had to pacify him 
somehow. I said, ‘Sir, you have been working the whole day. 
Maybe that’s why your voice sounds tired. Besides, I think you 
have a slight cold.’ 

This had the desired effect. He said, ‘What you say is true.’ 

I said, ‘Then, shall we do the recording some time when you 
are feeling better? In any case the script will have to be re¬ 
duced by more than a minute.’ 

‘O.K., I will come again on Saturday morning,’ he said, and 
left. 

I heaved a sigh of relief. It had been a very difficult and 
tricky situation. Had he gone back in an angry mood, we would 
have incurred not only his displeasure but the wrath of the en¬ 
tire State Government. 

He arrived the following Saturday morning at 9.30 sharp. I 
had arranged everything as before. After he took the chair, he 
drank some water, cleared his throat and said, ‘Start the stop¬ 
watch. I will read the speech through once. I don’t want any 
repetition of the other day.’ 

I said to myself, ‘Now he is on the right track.’ This was 
what we really wanted, because while he was reading we ad¬ 
justed the distance and angle of the microphone to get a per¬ 
fectly balanced recording. 

A microphone is a gadget which can, when handled skilfully, 
traasform a bad voice into a good one. With bad handling 
it can have the opposite effect. For a perfect recording there¬ 
fore, it is necessary to correctly arrange the mike, its dis¬ 
tance from the artist, and the angle of the mike to the 
artist’s mouth. Instrumentalists are placed at proper disr 
tances according to the varying pitch of their instruments. 
.Some artists sing or speak ip a very low voice while others do 
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it in a loud, open-throated voice. All these different voices, 
with their different tonal characteristics, must filter through the 
microphone to produce a sound pleasing to the listeners. This 
is the acid test of good sound recording. In All India Radio un¬ 
fortunately, hardly any attention was given to these details. The 
recordings in those days were carried out in a casual manner by 
merely placing the artist in front of a microphone. As a result 
the singing and playing of top musicians, instead of being a 
pleasure, was sometimes a pain. 

Morarjibhai had come really well prepared with the speech 
that day. Therefore in a few minutes the actual recording was 
completed without any major flaws. He was absolutely satis¬ 
fied with his own performance. After that he shook hands with us 
and, with a Thank you’, he went away, a smile on his face. 

A few days later the sample copies were received, and I played 
them to him in his chamber at the secretariat. He immediately 
expressed his satisfaction with a broad smile. 

The news of the recordings by Morarjibhai and other minis¬ 
ters spread through Mantralaya. A few days later a top 
official from the Small Savings Department came to see me. 
The department commissioned us to prepare records which would 
advise and induce the listeners to cultivate the saving habit and 
invest in Government certificates and other saving schemes. 

Once again we swung into action and prepared several re¬ 
cords for the Small Savings department. These included bhav- 
geets, powadas, lavanis,. small skits, kirtans, etc.. Quite a number 
0 ° Ur WnterS ’ artists > and musicians got an opportunity to earn 
good money, and the company, of course got very good business. 

ust to tell the people, ‘Do not spend your money, invest in 
small savings,’ this department spent sixty to seventy thousand 
rupees. No one knows the fate of those hundreds of records 
which were prepared and supplied to these two departments, 
ecause no one even remembers having heard of them. 
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26 Pandit Bhimsen Joshi 

Bhimsen Joshi, who is riding the crest of popularity and has 
radden it for the last several years, is a musical marvel. His 
singing invariably provides listeners with a divine musical ex¬ 
perience. Many of his rivals admit, though unwillingly, that 
today there is no other vocalist comparable to him in the entire 
nation. 

Bhimsen, who is now in his 60s, has attained proficiency and 
fame that astound the musical world. His voice, like that 
legendary philosopher’s stone, turns every note into a golden 
one. Billions of notes that have received the golden touch of 
his voice have been freely showered by him on the teeming 
millions of his fans. His unswerving faith in and intense devo¬ 
tion to his guru have been his keys to success. 

Bhimsen was bom into a Brahmin family of Gadag in Kar¬ 
nataka. His childhood was spent there. Even as a child he 
was crazy about music, to the chagrin of his father who desired 
that Bhimsen should get a sound education and qualify as a 
doctor or an engineer. But Bhimsen, neglecting his studies, 
pursued music instead. At last he could not control any more 
his yearning to learn music, and one day he ran away from home. 

He had heard that Gwalior, Lucknow and Rampur in the North 
were the best places to learn classical music. Therefore his first 
destination was Gwalior. 

A few years of his youth were thus spent in the company of 
well known musicians at Gwalior, Lucknow and Rampur, serv¬ 
ing them and learning as much as he could from them. His 
father, coming to know of Bhimsen’s fervent desire for know¬ 
ledge in music, abandoned his policy of opposition, fetched his 
son back and made arrangements for him to learn under the „ 
guidance of Sawai Gandharva of Kundgoh This opportunity 


opened the vaults of rich and rare musical treasures to Bhimsen. 
Bhimsen’s natural tuneful voice received further polish from his 
guru. Like a diamond which sparkles all the brighter after it is 
expertly cut, Bhimsen’s voice began to shine with a new lustre 
and brilliance which has dazzled and cast a spell on the entire 
country. 

Maharashtra was then part of a province known as Bombay 
Presidency, that included Dharwad, Belgaum and Bijapur, which 
are now parts of Karnataka. I therefore had to look after the 
recordings of artists in this Kannada-speaking region As part 
of my duty I was required to go on tours of places like Bijapur, 
Belgaum, Bailhongal, Dharwad, Hubli and Gadag in search of 
fresh talent and recording material. During one such tour I 
came to know of young Bhimsen. Shortly afterwards, I got an 
opportunity to see him and hear him sing. A Kannada dramatic 
company came to Bombay to present Kannada plays. A show 
was arranged at the Podar College hall at Matunga, for the 
benefit of the Kannadigas residing in North Bombay. I did not 
know Kannada at all but I was prompted to go with the purpose 
of hearing young Bhimsen on stage. Bhimsen was the hero in 
the play Bhagyashrl . When I heard him sing I was convinced 
that the young man was a miracle, a genius, god’s own creation, 
and would have a brilliant future. Even though Bhimsen’s 
classical singing had not yet reached a high standard, his style 
of presentation greatly impressed me. 

I immediately negotiated with him for an H.M.V. recording. 
He sang two Hindi and two Kannada bhajans for his first re¬ 
cording. This was in the year 1944. Soon afterwards I got him 
again and this time he recorded a beautiful poem Uttar Druva 
Dum composed by the well known Kannada-Maharashtrian poet 
the late D. R. Bendre, and also another poem written by the 
Kannada poet laureate Puttappa in bhavgeet style. 

With the great success of these recordings, which sold in very 
large numbers in Kannada areas, Bhimsen began to cut more 
and more records. By this time he had made the grade as a 
classical singer, so I got him to do a few classical pieces, which 
also were a great success. Thus, gradually Bhimsen became 
well-known and popular as a singer. 
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With his increasing popularity Bhimsen started getting invita¬ 
tions to sing at various cities and towns in Maharashtra and 
Karnataka. To facilitate the keeping of these engagements, he 
now bought a big car and took to driving. The car was so big 
that it could easily accommodate him and his 4 accompanists 
besides two tanpuras and other instruments. In this car Bhim¬ 
sen travelled extensively. One day he would go from Bombay 
to Belgaum — then on to Bangalore the next day, and back 
to Pune — only to go off again to Nagpur, Raipur or Bhilai. 
Back again in Pune, he would rush off to Hyderabad, Solapur 
and so oil These whirlwind tours became a habit with him 
and in a short while he became an expert driver. 

His unbelievably flexible voice enabled him to traverse at 
terrific speed, the great range of 3 J octaves. While at the wheel, 
he used the same technique as in singing. He ignored the possi¬ 
bility of danger from bad or slippery roads, ditches, pot holes 
and other obstacles such as oncoming cars and stray cattle. Only 
fabulous luck saved him from a couple of very grave accidents. 
This toned down his recklessness. Another factor also lessened 
Bhimsen’s craze for fast motor driving. The spread of his fame 
and popularity beyond the boundaries of Maharashtra brought 
him invitations from far off places like Jullundur, Jammu, Sri¬ 
nagar, Delhi, Calcutta and Gauhati. Bhimsen, who had so far 
matched the speed and agility of his voice with the speed of his 
car, realised that a car after all has limitations and moves in 
the vilambit laya. As he began to accept numerous invitations 
to far off places (he would have to be in Calcutta one night, 
Delhi the next evening, Bombay the following day and Jullun¬ 
dur immediately afterwards), he had to switch to air travel. The 
pilots of Indian Airlines and airport officials came across 
Bhimsen so frequently that he was soon known as the ‘flying 
musician of India’. 

Sometimes as I sat at my table in the office, the phone would 
ring — ‘Hallo Govindrao! This is Bhimsen. I am coming to 
Bombay by the morning plane. I have to go to Calcutta by the 
afternoon flight, please book my seat.’ At other times, Bhimsen 
would rush into my office unannounced and explain, ‘Had a 
programme last night in Delhi. I have just arrived by the 
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morning flight. Now 1 am off to Pune but will be back to¬ 
morrow because I have an engagement in Calcutta the day 
after.’ 

One can easily imagine the tremendous difficulties involved in 
getting hold of an ever-busy singer like Bhimsen for recording. 
Fortunately as his popularity increased rapidly, the recording 
technique also improved for the better. 78 r.p.m. records were 
now replaced by the 45 r.p.m., extended play records and 33J 
r.p.m. long-playing records. Extended play records played 
twice as long as the 78 r.p.m. so the prices also were double. 
The long-playing microgroove records were also proportionately 
higher priced. These records gradually became the exclusive 
privilege of the affluent in society. Therefore I felt it would be 
a commercially profitable venture to cut EP records instead of 
LP records for some time. Accordingly I got Bhimsen to sing on 
EP discs. These included Zanak zanakuva in Raga Darbari. 
Piya to manata nahee, a thumri, Jo bhaje Hari ko soda, a 
bhajan, and the most enchanting thumri — Piya ke milan Id aas. 
These records, when released, surprisingly and contrary to my 
expectations, did not show good results. I could not imagine 
what had gone wrong. After making a study of the psychology 
of the customers, I realized that those who were able to buy EP 
records were usually fairly well-to-do and they could easily 
spend the extra 20 to 25 rupees for an LP record. They would 
rather buy an LP with a full 20 minute cheez or a raga, than 
an abridged version of the same on an EP record. So I decided 
to put Bhimsen on LP records. I got him to do the same Ragas, 
Todi, Darbari and Malkauns, which he bad previously sung for 
EP recordings, and these were a fantastic hit in the market. My 
guess that people loved to listen to ragas sung by Bhimsen in their 
full form and splendour proved to be very correct. 

Every performer has his favourite items, in which he excels. 
On the strength of these his mehfil becomes a memorable 
experience. Bhimsen is no exception. After hearing a number 
of his concerts some people remarked that his programmes are 
repetitive. It is a peculiar characteristic of our music that the 
ingenuity of a musician is known by his ability to unfold and 
create new and novel facets of known ragas. The same com- 
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position, same notes in the same ragas, presented on successive 
occasions can sound ever-new, fresh and enchanting and receive, 
enthusiastic approval from listeners and critics in the audience. 
It is very necessary therefore that the listeners should cultivate 
a knowledgeable interest and a musical ear to appreciate our 
classical music. 

I had got Bhimsen to record most of the ragas over which 
he had full command. After a year and half he appeared to be 
reluctant to cut new discs. One day as we were chatting, I told 
him to do some more recordings and he said, ‘To tell you the 
truth, I really do not know just what to record now. I have 
already come out with most of my winning numbers. If I make 
fresh recordings, they must have the same superior stamp of 
quality and performance.’ 

I admired him for the candid statement. I said, ‘All your 
fans are waiting eagerly for you to come out with new things. 
Surely you can think of something if you apply your mind 
seriously to it.’ He merely smiled and promised to do so. 

Soon after this my niece got married in Pune. Bhimsen was 
invited with his family to the ceremony and the lunch there¬ 
after, but to my disappointment he did not show up. In the 
evening he came with his wife to the reception. He knew imme¬ 
diately that I was a little annoyed at his failure to come for 
lunch. ‘We had a lot of guests today,’ explained his wife. ‘That’s 
why we could not come.’ 

I said, ‘Since you failed to come you will have to submit to 
some punishment.’ 

He agreed. ‘What is the punishment?’ 

I announced, ‘There are two, to be undergone one after the 
other. First — you must finish all three dishes set before you, 
and second — you must sing for us in the hall tonight.’ 

Bhimsen sportingly accepted both the punishments. In his 
performance that night he presented two entirely new ragas 
which I instantly liked. Even though he was not yet very 
familiar with the raga composition, I could well imagine how 
marvellous the exposition would sound once it was perfected. 
There and then I decided to have the new ragas for his next 
recording. One was an admixture of Kalavati and Rageshn 
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(he had aptly named it Kalashri), and the other was a beauti¬ 
ful fusion of ragas Lalit and Bhatiyar, The recording of these 
however could not be done before I left in July 1970 on an 
extensive trip around the world. 

I returned after a period of 7 months and although I had offi¬ 
cially retired from service I was prevailed upon to work for the 
company again in the same capacity. 

As a matter of fact I did not need to work any longer. Both 
my daughters were happily married; my responsibilities were 
over. There really was no need to saddle myself with a job. 
but I had been so used to working and to having the company 
of artists for so many years, that without these my life would 
have been purposeless and monotonous. Hence I agreed to the 
proposal in March 1971. Bhimsen had remained unrecorded for 
nearly 3 years so I decided to get him as the first artist after 
my reappointment. 

I realized once again the truth that a genuine artist values 
friendship more than money. In just a month after I resumed, 
I brought Bhimsen to the studio. He had agreed to make only 
one record that night. The news that Bhimsen was in our studio 
leaked out, I don’t know how. I suppose one cannot hide frag¬ 
rance. That night a number of artists arrived in our studio to 
listen to Bhimsen’s recording. Prominent among these were 
veterans Kumar Gandharva and Sudhir Phadke. Sometimes the 
presence of such knowledgeable colleagues is helpful. The singer, 
inspired by the presence of such stalwarts, strives te give his 
best. But at times such a presence has an adverse effect, too. In 
a mehfil a singer wanting to fulfil the expectations of the listeners 
has ample time and opportunity to show his prowess, but during 
a recording session a singer has to present a complete picture of 
a raga, in a most delectable form, in a short duration of time. 
Therefore, while trying to do this the singer may come to regard 
the presence of such knowledgeable friends as akin to that of 
a bunch of jurors. When he gets into this agitated and perturbed 
state of mind a coherent performance becomes very difficult. 

The recording session began at 9.30, but till midnight Bhimsen 
was tossing adrift in the cross-currents of notes of the raga Gaud 
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Sarang. I therefore called for a coffee break. The distinguished 
guests, sensing Bhimsen’s predicament discreetly left, and after 
some time we resumed the session. Now released from ten¬ 
sion, Bhimsen, having already warmed up sufficiently, started 
with a bang and gave a very scintillating exposition of Raga 
Gaud Sarang. The replay of this recorded side had an electrify¬ 
ing effect on Bhimsen, and he who had struggled for over three 
hours with the notes of a single raga, recorded in succession 
five more ragas with his uncanny and astounding imaginative 
skill and rare artistry. 

The session that had begun early in the night came to a close 
at 7.30 the next morning, with six brilliant ragas to Bhimsen’s 
credit. An artist, when he gets into his element, is oblivious of 
everything except his art. Bhimsen had come with the tacit 
understanding that he would cut only one LP but had ended up 
recording material enough for three LPs. Besides the traditionally 
known Gaud Sarang, Brindavani Sarang, Puriya and Durga, he 
immortalized Ragas Kalashri and Lalit Bhatiyar, both of his own 
creation, which I had, as mentioned before, earmarked for re¬ 
cording during his performance in Pune. 

While trying to persuade Bhimsen to come for the recording 
I had strongly urged that he should also render devotional 
Marathi items, like his previous hit seller Indrayani kathi, for 
recordings on extended play. Bhimsen had already, through his 
regular concerts, made popular some more bhaktigeets, which 
received a terrific response. After that night’s marathon session 
I did not dare to even mention the proposal for these devotional 
recordings. But, as if reading my mind, and pleased with his 
splendid innings of that night, Bhimsen said to me, ‘Well, shall 
we make Marathi devotional EPs also?’ 

Would I have said ‘No’? We fixed the recording for that 
afternoon. Feeling doubly blessed and very elated, I immediately 
requested our recording engineer and other staff to come back 
to the studio by 12.30. Before parting Bhimsen promised to 
come to my residence to pick me up. Punctually at 12.30 Bhim¬ 
sen was standing at my door. His boundless enthusiasm filled 
me with admiration. Even before our recording engineer and 
other staff arrived we were ready with the tanpuras tuned. The 
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night long riyaz had given such a brilliance to Bhimsen’s voice 
that by the evening, instead of two, he recorded four Marathi 
bhaktigeets. At my own very first recording I had recorded four¬ 
teen songs instead of two. The late Pannalal Ghosh made one 
LP and four EPs in a single night, but Bhimsen broke all pre¬ 
vious records by cutting six sides of 20 minutes each and four 
sides of 7 minutes each within a short period of 20 hours. Such 
a splendid performance was possible only for a stalwart like 
Bhimsen. All the senior officers in our company were astounded 
by this unbelievable feat. 

For the previous 3 years the company, the trade and his fans 
had eagerly awaited the issue of new LPs featuring Bhimsen. i 
had succeeded in obtaining for them 3 LPs topped with a bonus 
issue of 2 EPs in just 18 hours. I was congratulated on this 
unique achievement, but I give all the credit for it to this giant 
gem of an artist. 

Supreme confidence in his own abilities and unfailing loyalty 
are two prominent qualities of Bhimsen. Every year he observes 
the punyatithi (death anniversary) of his guru Sawai Gandharva 
with a music festival at Pune. Those privileged to attend it are 
indeed very fortunate, for the spectacle is one fit for the gods. 
For three consecutive nights about 10,000 people attend the 
programme from 8 at night to 7 the next morning. Eminent 
artists in the world of Indian classical music vie with each other 
for a chance to appear on the stage on this occasion. There are 
two reasons for this. Firstly the programme is at the behest of 
a great fellow artist like Bhimsen, and secondly it is rare and 
almost impossible for a musician to get a chance to perform 
before such a vast, discerning and appreciative audience. 

During these celebrations Bhimsen works like an ordinary 
volunteer. On occasion he is even noticed sweeping the stage, 
bringing the instruments on stage and helping the artist to 
tune the tanpuras perfectly. He looks after the comforts of the 
artists and audience alike. He does this untiringly for three 
successive nights. One cannot help but admire him for his love 
and reverence for his guru. 

I had made a number of 3^ minute records of the late Sawai 
Gandharva in his life time. From these I selected 12 songs to 
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form one LP and got it released during the memorable 1969 
session of his anniversary arranged by Bhimsen. The late Sawai 
Gandharva was a disciple of Abdul Karim Khan. A galaxy of 
veterans are among his disciples. They include top names like 
Gangubai Hangal, Hirabai Badodekar, Phiroz Dastur and 
Bhimsen, who is the youngest of them all. The characteristics 
of the Kirana gharana are precision-oriented tunefulness (lagav 
of swaras), presentation of a bandish with an impressively grace¬ 
ful style, and a disciplined, systematic and methodical raga de¬ 
velopment, punctuated with an elegantly elaborate alap and skil¬ 
ful decoration with the choicest forms of embellishments — 
taans. With the help of all these, Bhimsen makes such a terrific 
favourable impact on his audience right from the start of the 
concert that listeners remain glued to their seats till the last 
notes of his Bhairavi. Within a few minutes of his arrival in a 
concert hall Bhimsen measures correctly the pulse of the audi¬ 
ence. His discerning eye unfailingly recognizes the knowledge¬ 
able in the congregation and, by the time the tanpuras are tuned, 
and accompaniment arranged, he has decided on the musical 
menu he will dish out to achieve a resounding success. 

Bhimsen fully understands mass psychology. He gauges the 
intellectual level of the listeners within minutes of the start of 
the mehfil and arrives at the point of sam in a totally unexpected 
and startling but graceful style to receive their spontaneous en¬ 
thusiastic ‘Wah, wah\ From then on the mehfil is under his 
control and, for the listeners, it is a delectable treat which carries 
them to celestial heights. He has made a very careful study 
of where and how to utilize the beautiful phrases he has pre¬ 
selected. Because of this his elaborations never appear artificial. 
On the contrary his performance proceeds in a most natural 
and lucid style. He is blessed with an extremely sweet, flexible 
voice and with gruelling riyaz he has trained it in such a way 
that he can always achieve the musical effects he desires. His 
voice, at one moment flowing smoothly like a tranquil stream, 
suddenly takes a mighty leap of two or more octaves in the next 
avartana and then, with gradually diminishing vigour, reverts 
gently back to sam, thus providing moments of supreme artistic 
pleasure. Bhimsen’s recitals are replete with many such beauti- 
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ful moments. His full-throated voice can at his command take 
on a soft velvety texture, to the extreme delight of the listeners. 
Like an aeroplane on a joy-ride, he flits from one octave to an¬ 
other, from there to the next, back again to the second and again 
to the third, all in one breath. The listeners hold their breath 
in an agony of suspense, marvelling at his capacity, and when 
he glides gracefully back to the point of sam, the entire audi¬ 
ence breathes a sigh of happy relief. Along with his artistry, 
this feat of physical endurance and breath control is most im¬ 
pressive. Bhimsen believes that in classical music the poetic 
content of the lyric is as important as the notes of the raga. He 
becomes entirely absorbed with the sentiments of the bandish 
and this emotional merger is appreciated by listeners of all ages 
and levels. This is why Bhimsen’s classical singing has mass 
appeal. 

Bhimsen is a versatile singer; he is an expert in khayal singing 
but he is also adept in the presentation of thumris, songs from 
plays, or devotional compositions. His lilting thumris (Jadu 
bhareli, Piya ke milan ki aas or Babul mora) and his innumerable 
popular Abhangs composed by the saints of Maharashtra are 
instances in point. 

Bhimsen is a prodigy — unique — a divine miracle. Wc 
should admire his tremendous accomplishments in the realm of 
music, revel in the heavenly experience of his gayaki and pray to 
God Almighty to bless this musical genius with a long life. In 
the whole of India there is no one else who has attained so 
much and given so much to music lovers. Listeners in the U.S.At 
and the U.K. love and admire him. It is a pity that our Govern¬ 
ment has only bestowed a mere Padmashri on him, instead of 
the higher honours deserved by an artist of Bhimsen’s calibre 
who has received the greatest acclaim abroad. 
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Goa is world famous for its scenic beauty as well as its mineral 
wealth. Besides this, it has given to the world extraordinarily 
gifted musicians, sculptors, painters, poets, writers and singers. 
From the beginning of this century the Goan wealth of artistry 
has flowed in a stream towards Bombay. Wealthy Gujaratis and 
Parsis vied with each other to welcome and patronize these 
artists. As a result Bombay has become a haven for many of 
the artists migrating from Goa. 

Kesarbai Kerkar, from the village of Keri in Goa, was one 
of those who settled in Bombay. Gurudev Ravindranath Tagore 
honoured her with the title ‘Surashri’. The Indian Government 
awarded her the Padmabhushan, and Maharashtra adorned her 
with the title Maharashtra Rajya Gayika. 

This brilliant singer died a few years ago at a ripe old age. 
It is indeed difficult to do full justice to her illustrious career in 
a brief account. She was the disciple of such eminent gurus as 
Ramkrishnabuva Vaze, Bhaskarbuva Bakhale and Ustad Alla 
Diya Khan. She studied music under these masters for no less than 
25 years, and became a proficient exponent of the gayaki of the 
Jaipur gharana. Her voice had a range of three saptakas, and 
she could move through the whole range with ease. Her present¬ 
ations of khayals were models of graceful elaboration. She used 
to present all the glorious facets of each raga in her deep, full- 
throated voice. Her alap was always serene and dignified and 
it gave a fascinating outline of the raga which would follow in 
the bandish. The bandish was firmly rhythm-bound and one 
could also easily discern the salient features of the raga through 
it. The beauty of the long, interwoven themes, taans and palatas 
held the audience spellbound. She became known through the 
length and breadth of India for her unique style of presentation. 
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Kesarbai had a very dignified and regal personality. Perhaps 
that is why she was patronized by the royal houses of Kashmir. 
Baroda. Kolhapur. Jaipur and Jodhpur. She was fully aware 
of her talents and abilities and she always performed with self- 
confidence. This was why she was sometimes misunderstood to 
be conceited and proud. She was always very particular to en¬ 
sure that she got the honour and homage due to her and which 
she fully deserved as an artist par excellence. 

Whenever she came to our studio for recording we always 
treated her with the respect that was her due. Vases with beauti¬ 
ful fresh flowers adorned the studio, rose water was sprinkled 
all over, and she was given an elevated seat. These decorative 
surroundings added to the charm of her most enchanting music. 

True to her nature she nearly always entertained Maharajas. 
She never sang for the ordinary public. She had thus made it a 
rule to sing only for people of a certain class and calibre. At a 
period when other artists hankered after publicity and were 
always willing to perform on the radio, or cut records, she never 
cared for the media. Money and fame came to her without any 
effort on her part. 

When we began making LP recordings I naturally wanted her 
to sing for an LP, but she refused to do so. There was an in¬ 
teresting reason for this refusal. Around 1954-55 she had re¬ 
corded some 78 r.p.m. discs. In those days we used to get sam¬ 
ple copies for approval and out of respect for the artist we al¬ 
ways consulted him or her. Accordingly I sent Kesarbai the 
sample copies for her approval. Out of the ten sides she had 
recorded she desired to re-record four because, in her opinion 
they were not up to her standard. In deference to her wishes 
we held back the issue of the four sides and requested her to 
re-record them. When, for over 8 months, she did not do so on 
grounds of ill-health, my boss became very restive and wondered 
mat Kesarbai, a mere artist should have the audacity to dis- 

m a ^A he WiShCS ° f the world - famo “s gramophone company 

, *' ° ne day he called m e to his room and virtually 

ordered me to carry a message to her. 
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‘Make it clear to her\ he said, ‘that if she does not come for 
re-recording within a fortnight we will publish the records as 
they are. We cannot afford to wait any longer.’ 

I tried to make him realize that this was not the right way 
to deal with an artist of her status. But the boss refused to see 
the wisdom of my reasoning, and in a fit of temper, told me to 
convey his exact words to her. This boss was the one whom 
Begum Akthar had described as ‘Kudhon ke Badshah’. 

The next day I went to Kesarbai’s residence and requested her 
to come and re-record but she again declined to do so on 
grounds of ill-health. 

I had no other alternative now but to give her the message 
in so many words. 1 said to her, ‘I am directed by my boss to 
convey a message to you. Before I do so I must make one 
thing very clear. When I give this message I am speaking in 
‘my Master’s voice’. I hated myself for doing it, but as I was 
working with H.M.V. I had to give her the message. 

It naturally made her furious and she went red in the face. 
For a minute or so she was quiet; then she said to me in a hard 
tone, ‘Go and tell that fellow that Kesarbai will never again 

enter the precincts of your studio. 

And true to her words she severed all relations with the com¬ 
pany. Luckily she was magnanimous enough to understand my 
position, and did not blame me. My only fault was that I had 
been indiscreet enough to convey the fatal message to her. My 
relations with her remained very cordial till the end, but the 
company suffered the irreparable loss of an artist of rare quality. 
In retaliation she wrote a letter to our company withdrawing 
from us the right to play her gramophone records from any 
station of All India Radio. Accordingly All India Radio had to 
suspend the playing of her records. Her records however, con- 
tinued to be broadcast by the Goa Radio. Goa was then Por- 
tuguese territory and she, having originally come from Goa, had 
innumerable admirers there. After independence the people of 
Goa, who now came under Indian jurisdiction, were deprived o 
the privilege of hearing her on the radio. 

I have always regretted that we could not make even one LP 
with her. We tried to make up for this by issuing an LP of 
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the 78 r.p.m. recordings of her which we had issued previously. 

Somewhere around 1942-44 Kesarbai honoured me with a visit 
to my house in Dadar. I was glad to see her and was pleasantly 
surprised when she told me her reason for doing me this honour. 
She had just come back after an engagement with the prince of 
Kashmir. While there, she was asked by the Maharani to sing 
a devotional song. She therefore requested me to suggest a suit¬ 
able bhaktigeet. I sang a few bhajans I knew, and one of these 
she liked very much. The story of the bhajan was this: Radha 
prays to god that she may be transformed into a flute, so that 
she might get from Lord Krishna what as Radha she would 
never get. The bhajan then described how the flute was played 
morning, evening and night, and how she was rewarded by Lord 
Krishna. The tune I gave this bhajan was very appropriate and 
was also in perfect classical style. The mukhada was in Raga 
Tilang and the three antaras had the tunes of fitting morning, 
evening and night ragas. Kesarbai got the song written out and 
made me sing it several times. I unfortunately did not have 
the good fortune to hear her sing this composition in her in¬ 
comparable voice and style. Maybe it was only heard within 
the walls of the royial palace of Kashmir. 

A year before her demise she was completely bed-ridden. Sur 
Singar Samsad decided to honour her at her residence. I ac¬ 
companied our president Mr. V. S. Page and director Mr. Bri- 
janarayan to her residence and we paid our homage to this ‘Gan- 
tapasvini’.* She very endearingly asked me to sit near her and 
sing to her one of my popular songs. 

Soon after this, while I was away on a visit to America, Kesar¬ 
bai breathed her last, and Indian classical music was left poor and 
forlorn. While extolling Kesarbai’s artistic genius I have one 
regret. She kept her exemplary talents to herself alone. In her 
long life of nearly 90 years she did not have a single disciple 
who could carry further her inimitable gayaki and tradition of 
the Jaipur gharana. Maybe she did not come across a disciple 
worthy of receiving her art and blessings. 


A lady singer totally dedicated to her art. 
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28 My Guru Gunidas 

Jagannathbuva Purohit — ‘Gunidas’ — was my Guruji. It is 
very difficult to express on paper my feelings about him. He 
was kind and honest to the core, and possessed a wealth of new 
and rare musical compositions. He was very richly gifted, yet 
he called himself ‘Gunidas’ — servant of the gifted ones. It 
was unfortunate that I met him so late in my life. For 10 years 
I enjoyed his company and we became so close that I regarded 
him as one of my family. I respected him, stood in awe of him 
and yet we were bound together by unbreakable bonds of love. 

I do not quite remember where and when I first met this great 
man. I think it was around 1956 when I had gone to Manik 
Varma’s house in Pune. He used to come there from Kolhapur 
a few days every month to give her tuition. Later, when Manik 
settled in Bombay he started coming to the city. The fragrance 
of his music and his teaching-skill attracted many eminent 
singers of Bombay to him — including Ram Marathe, Jitendra 
Abhisheki, Suresh Haldankar, Balakram, C. R. Vyas and Pandit 
Yashwant Joshi. He found it very tiring to commute between 
Kolhapur and Bombay every month. He was faced with the 
problem of finding enough time to teach his disciples in Kolha¬ 
pur and his ever increasing number of disciples in Bombay. To 
settle in Bombay was almost impossible owing to the extreme 
shortage of accommodation. It was very difficult to find a place 
to live without paying a large premium. 

I met him again at this point in his life. I was so strongly 
attracted by his personality and his teaching technique that I 
decided to have him to stay with us. For more than 30 years 1 
had searched in vain for a proper guru from whom I could gain 
a wider knowledge of music. Most of them wasted their time in 
big talk without giving away any real knowledge. 


Guruji was a pleasant surprise. Instead of always demanding 
paan or cigarettes from me, he was more interested in finding out 
what dishes I liked and cooking those for me and for his dis¬ 
ciples. He was equally liberal in imparting knowledge. He was 
prepared to offer his entire treasure of knowledge to his disciples 

_they only had to have the capacity to receive and imbibe 

what he gave. I offered him a room in my house but he de¬ 
clined and said, ‘I am always entertaining all sorts of people, 
and that too at any odd hour. I shall stay in Bombay only if 
I get an independent place in which to live.’ 

Since I was determined to keep him in Bombay I began to 
hunt for a place for him. As luck would have it, at about the 
same time, a two-room tenement in a chawl next to my house 
Rageshri became vacant. The owner was a very good friend of 
mine. He and his sister were lovers of music and they agreed to 
oblige me, and thus Guruji got a place without paying a premium 
and was soon established in the two rooms. 

Guruji was a loner, without any relatives. He never married, 
and therefore had no family obligations. Being a very good 
cook, he had no need to depend on anybody for meals. Among 
his disciples were two brothers, Balakram and Trimbak Jadhav. 
They came every morning to help Guruji. They would do every¬ 
thing from sweeping the rooms, washing the clothes and storing 
water to all sorts of odd jobs. Every morning this pair came 
to our house to grind masala. ‘Guruji is having a number of 
guests today; we are preparing vegetable pulav’, or ‘We want to 
grind some chatni.’ My wife observed to her surprise that the 
masala for grinding contained 10 to 12 hot green chillies every 
day. She felt that it was very harmful to eat such hot meals 
every day and told me to speak to Guruji, but I refrained from 
doing this out of reverence for him. The next day she herself 
cautioned Guruji about the harmful effects of eating such hot 
stuff every day. He held my wife in great respect and hence did 
not contradict her, 

Guruji had a lively sense of humour. He did not like the fact 
that we, as Joshis, supposed to be vegetarian Brahmins, were in 
practice non-vegetarians. He had a novel way of showing his 

isapproval of our dietary habits. He would come to my house 
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in the evening, go straight to the kitchen and announce, 1 am 
tired of eating vegetarian food, I will stay for dinner only d 
you have chicken.’ My wife is very religious and hence wc 
observe a strict vegetarian diet on Mondays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays. She would answer him in the same jocular spirit — 
‘Guruji, today is Thursday, but how lucky you are, we are having 
a vegetarian chicken today. I am sure you will relish it. 

Whenever Guruji went to Kolhapur he brought back with him 
ihe famous brinjals which a-re grown along the banks of the 
river Krishna. Therefore the two or three days after his return 
were brinjal days for us. 

Only those who have tasted this seedless variety of brinjals 
will know the delectable flavour they have. Stuffed and eaten 
with a jawar roti they taste so good that they would put to 
shame even a lunch at the Taj Mahal Hotel. 

A year later my elder daughter was married in Pune. Guruji 
participated in all the arrangements as if he was one of the 
family. A number of eminent singers and musicians were pre¬ 
sent at the wedding lunch. Panditrao Nagarkar, Hirabai Badode- 
kar, Saraswati Rane and several other very popular performers 
of the day, voluntarily offered to sing in the wedding pandal the 
same night. This was the night of 2nd January 1959 It was 
bitterly cold. Shrimati Hirabai Badodekar was the first to sing. 
The sweet voice of this nightingale of Maharashtra brought such 
warmth that the listeners became oblivious of the cold. Artist 
after artist followed, to the delight of the wedding guests. The 
last to perform was Guruji. It was 5.30 in the morning. It was 
still dark and extremely chilly outside where the early morning 
dew and mist had covered the earth. Inside the pandal, listeners 
were glued to their seats, intoxicated by the night-long enchant¬ 
ing music. Guruji began with a composition in raga Ahir Bhai- 
rav, Tero jiya sukh pave. The entire gathering came under the 
hypnotic spell of this morning melody. An hour sped by and 
the first rays of the sun brought the beautiful dawn that came 
as if riding on the sweet notes. And thus came to a close the 
memorable ‘Rangili MehfiF in Pune. 

Guruji always liked to be surrounded by his disciples, fellow 
artists or admirers. He was never tired- He would toil every 
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day from 5.30 in the morning till 11 at night and then while 
lying down to rest he would listen mostly to broadcasts from 
Pakistan on his transistor. Strangely enough Guruji, who was 
popularly known as the Sun of classical music, listened with 
great delight and interest to ghazals and the lilting songs broad¬ 
cast from the Lahore and Karachi radio stations. Next morning 
he would report to me that he had heard a very enchanting 
thumri by Ustad Nazakat Ali or a very romantic ghazal by 
Mehdi Hassan. 

Wherever there was talent he appreciated it, and showed it 
in encouraging words to the artist. He was most particular to 
ensure that his disciples sang independently in mehfils. This was 
very advantageous. Firstly, the up-and-coming disciples lost 
ihe : r stage fright, and secondly they learnt how to put over their 
performances independently, displaying their imaginative skill and 
creative ability. 

Whenever any disciple of his was scheduled to sing on the 
radio, Guruji would not relax till the programme had been 
broadcast successfully. The contract forms for radio engagements 
are usually sent to artists two or three months in advance. The 
artist is required to fill in the names of ragas and other items 
which he or she proposes to sing, and return the forms imme¬ 
diately. When such forms reached his disciples they used to 
be filled in under Guruji’s guidance. He took particular care to 
see that his disciples presented* new ragas and compositions for 
every broadcast. After this, regularly, until the day of the pro¬ 
gramme, Guruji saw to it that they rehearsed the ragas and 
compositions in his presence and were well prepared for the 
broadcast. On the day and* time of the broadcast, no matter 
where he was, Guruji managed to tune in and listen attentively. 
He would carefully note all the good points as well as the flaws 
in the performance and would correct the flaws later with mild 
admonitions. He never discouraged anyone because he firmly 
believed that through such mistakes one gained maturity. 

Whenever a programme was arranged for Guru Pumima or 
for the anniversary of his guru Ustad Vilayat Hussain Khan, he 
drew up a schedule showing the order of the items with their 
details for every one of his disciples. He made sure that each 
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one sang some new composition to perfection. More than the 
disciples, Guruji was so concerned about this that he put them 
through gruelling rehearsals. His enthusiasm knew no bounds 
— it was as if he himself was to be put to a test for public 
approbation. 

Before starting to teach a new raga, he explained the aroha* 
avaroha, vadi-samvadi of the raga and then he impressed the 
pakad (catch phrase) and chalan (movement) of the raga on the 
mind of the disciple in such a way that the disciple, once he 
understood all these details perfectly, could easily master the 
cheez or bandish, and present the complete raga picture in¬ 
dependently. i 

For this reason he never grafted the exact intonation of his 
gayaki onto the students. He believed that each voice had its 
own peculiar natural characteristics and that each disciple should 
learn to develop and present a raga in a style suited to his own 
natural tendency. It is observed that the particular style of 
gayaki in the Agra gharana usually resulted in many of its 
followers developing a dry, dull, colourless voice. But this did 
not happen with Guruji’s disciples. He guided them to develop 
and nurture their individual style of presenting a raga. 
He taught them to pour their personalities into the rendi¬ 
tion. The outstanding feature of the Agra gharana is a very fascin¬ 
ating layakari. Guruji particularly desired that his disciples de¬ 
velop this technique of layakari in their own individual patterns. 
Thus every disciple of Guruji always stood out in any assembly 
of musicians and displayed individual craftsmanship. The dis¬ 
ciple thus learnt to depend on his own wings to enjoy flights in 
the atmospheric region of notes and rhythms. Ustad Bade Gulam 
Ah Khan did not in his life time allow his son to sing indepen¬ 
dently. As a result Munawar Ali, though gifted with the makings 
of a first rate performer, failed to impress in his solo perform¬ 
ances after the death of the great maestro. 

Guruji was ever eager to kindle the spark of creation in every 
disciple. This enabled the student to carve his own artistry and 
to hold a mehfil confidently on the strength of his individual 
talent and merit. This is why disciples such as Manik Varma, 
Jitendra Abhisheki, Ram Marathe, Vasantrao Kulkami and C. 
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R. Vyas became known for their individual style of gayaki, and 
gained popularity. 

Guruji was also an expert tabla player. Mr. Gaitonde, popu¬ 
larly known as Bhai Gaitonde, owes his proficiency on the tabla 
to the coaching of our Guruji. 

Guruji disliked the presence of an outsider during the tuition 
hour. He was very particular that his as well as the pupil’s con¬ 
centration should not be disturbed by such an intrusion. At 
times he was very blunt with intruders and therefore incurred 
the displeasure of many. He would not hesitate to admonish his 
pupil, irrespective of his position, age or status. This hurt the 
pride of many, but I realized that he did so out of a genuine 
desire and love for the proper grooming of his disciples, and I 
for one did not mind such reprimands. 

Guruji had an endearing affection for all his pupils. If one 
promised to come and did not turn up he would immediately 
feel concerned about the person’s health and, as soon as he 
could, he would go to the pupil’s residence to see for himself 
that all was well with him or her. His reverence and love for 
his own guru, the late Ustad Vilayat Hussain Khan, is almost 
legendary. While in Bombay they would invariably meet every 
day. But later, when Khan Saheb moved to Delhi, they could 
only meet through letters. If either of them was late in replying 
the other became so nervous and restless that on many occasions 
such delay took away their desire to eat or even sleep. The 
pangs of separation from his teacher prompted Guruji to con- 
sole himself by creating expressive compositions. During such 
periods of anguish, he wrote many bandishes. The following 
composition in Raga Ahir Bhairava confined to a rhythm in 
Ektaal is an instance on the point. 

Beg beg aavo mandir 
Bahot dinana beete 
L Soojhat m kam kaj 

Nisdin ghadi ek pal 
Gunidas ko darns 
Deeje ab, Pmnpiya 
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‘Pranpiya’ was the nom de plume of Vilayat Hussain Khan. 
He wrote his compositions under this name, while Guruji wrote 
his under the name ‘Gunidas’. Vilayat Hussain Khan was a 
profound scholar. He had memorized hundreds of ragas and 
bandishes, and Guruji ceaselessly tried to master as many as 
he could. Khan Saheb died very suddenly at Delhi. Guruji 
heard the news at Kolhapur over the radio and for many days 
mourned his passing away. Like a child who has lost his parents, 
Guruji wept openly and ceaselessly for the Khan Saheb. During 
his lifetime he observed the late Ustad’s death anniversary un¬ 
failingly, paying rich musical tribute to him, and saw to it that 
his disciples did the same. This kind of love and intense devo¬ 
tion between the guru and his disciple are rare. 

Guruji was very religious. During the Ganapati festival his 
enthusiasm and excitement were very noticeable. 

Guruji appeared to be a gruff and hard person but behind 
this rough exterior was hidden a very sentimental tender heart. 
Only those who spent a lot of time with him experienced his 
loving and soft nature, and once drawn to him they remained 
so permanently. Guruji was therefore always surrounded by 
admirers and friends. All these did not necessarily belong to 
the sphere of music. People from all walks of life came to him. 
Famous writers like P. L. Deshpande, the late H. R. Mahajani, 
politicians like Balasaheb Desai, tycoons like Mr. Lohiya of 
Kolhapur, poets like Vinda Karandikar, film stars like Sulo- 
chana and Sharad Talwalkar, doctors like Dr. Bavadekar, the 
famous orthopaedic surgeon or Dr. Phalnikar — all these came 
to enjoy a dip in the ocean of music. 

Anyone who met the eminent journalist, the late H. R. 
Mahajani, would wonder how such a crude and rough looking 
person could strike up a friendship with an artist like Jagannath- 
buva. But Mahajani, too, like our Guruji, only had a rough 
exterior that hid a music-loving, sentimental nature. As a faith¬ 
ful friend he was worried about Guruji’s future. He had tre¬ 
mendous influence and pull with the Government of Maharashtra. 
He was known in the ministerial group as ‘Shastribuva’. Guruji’s 
name was recommended- by Mahajani to Balasaheb Desai who 
was then the Home Minister. Thanks to Balasaheb and Maha- 
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jani, the Maharashtra Government soon announced a life pension 
of Rs. 400/- per month to Guruji. 

Guruji had a progressive outlook. While young, he had the 
opportunity to accompany the Yuvaraj of Mysore on a tour 
of Europe and England. The late Govindrao Tambe was also 
with them. Jagannathbuva was a strict vegetarian and teeto¬ 
taller. Therefore, during the tour abroad, he never touched 
liquor or meat — and not even eggs. 

He sometimes told us of the toils of his own student days. He 
had to wash the dirty clothes of his guru’s wife, had also to 
arrange for his guruji’s liquor supply, and prepare and serve 
non-vegetarian food. He did all these things because he was 
possessed with the sole aim of learning music. In contrast with 
this, his treatment of his own disciples was very liberal and pro¬ 
gressive. 

Very often he said to me, 'I feel that my days are numbered. 
So learn as much as you can from me.’ I very much wanted to 
take advantage of this generous offer, but because of my ever 
increasing responsibilities in H.M.V. it was not possible for me 
to go to him when he had the leisure to coach me. I met him 
too late in my life — when I was already over 50. At this stage 
1 had no ambition to hold mehfils or earn applause. Whatever 
I learned from him was for my own satisfaction. Therefore I 

could do riyaz only in my spare time. I was free in the even¬ 

ings or at night but Guruji had important and lucrative tuitions 
at those hours. Therefore we could not find an hour which 
was mutually suitable. I always said to him, ‘Guruji, I am due 
to retire soon. Then we will have a competition as to whether 
you give me more, or I take more.’ 

In my heart I really desired to sit at his feet and have a 
serious Sangeet Sadhana. Destitny however willed it otherwise. 
Even before I got out of H.M.V. Guruji retired for ever from 
this world. 

In late 1967, a function was held in Nagpur in his honour. 

While he was returning by train after the function his suitcase 

was stolen. He did not mind losing his money and other valu¬ 
ables, but his book of treasures containing rare and precious 
compositions collected during his lifetime, was also gone. With 
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the loss of this book he was literally crushed and from that day 
•onwards became so moody and desolate that his health began 
to deteriorate. 

Chi 4th October 1968 my daughter Jaya was leaving for 
America. Guruji was with a friend in the Shivaji Park area of 
Bombay for a rest. Jaya went to seek his blessings the night 
before she left. He looked upon Jaya as his own daughter. He 
expressed his desire to go and see her off. However, he was 
advised by the doctor not to do so. Later, on the 18th of the 
same month, Guruji came to my house. The next day was my 
grandson’s birthday. Guruji was to go on that day to visit his 
adopted daughter Leela at the suburb of Dombivli, so he came 
over to bless my grandson on the 18th night. His usually lively 
countenance looked very tired. He called Abhi, held him close 
to his heart and gave him a present. When my daughter asked 
whether he felt strong enough to go to Dombivli he said, Tf any¬ 
thing happens, you will come to know.’ I do not know if he 
had a premonition of his end. He took our leave, and that was 
the last time we saw him alive. 

Very early the next morning Guruji left for Dombivli without 
meeting any of us. The following night, i.e., the 20th October, 
we were rudely awakened by the ringing of the phone. Bhat 
Gaitonde was speaking from Thane. He informed us that 
Guruji was in a serious condition. Shocked and stunned, I got 
in touch with others of our circle. We discussed whether to 
take doctors or an ambulance to Dombivli. We were perplexed 
as to why they had phoned from Thane instead of direct from 
Dombivli. We telephoned Dombivli and came to know that the 
great man had had a massive heart attack and breathed his last 
earlier that evening. We were numb with shock, I could not bear 
to look across my compound to his room. We —. all his near 
and dear ones went immediately to Dombivli where his mor¬ 
tal remains were cremated. The ties of friendship and love of 
over 12 years were suddenly snapped for ever. He had gene¬ 
rously opened the treasure vaults of his musical wealth to me, 
but I was unlucky enough not to have been able to pick as 
much as I should have. The loss to me is irreparable and I still 
cherish fond and reverent memories of him. 


29 Bhairavi 


My 34-year-long trek along the banks of the Swaraganga has 
come to a halt at this stage of my life. Everyone has to stop 
sometime and somewhere. I have already drawn the attention 
of the readers to the most important musical happenings in my 
life during the period of over three decades. After that came 
the time for me to look around the world at leisure. I therefore 
decided to leave my occupation. The management was reluct¬ 
ant to let me go. They said they would find it very difficult to 
get a person like me, so dedicated to his job, but I insistently 
pressed to be relieved because I very much wanted to go and 
visit my daughter in the U.S.A. Ultimately they agreed, on 
my giving them the solemn assurance that on my return I would 
work for them again. 

Thus I became a free bird on 1st April 1970. 3 months later 
I, with my wife, embarked on a trip around the world. Touring 
Uganda, Italy, Austria, Switzerland, Germany and England, we 
reached the country of Uncle Sam early in September. For 
nearly five months afterwards, we were in the most enjoyable 
company of my daughter and son-in-law and their numerous 
friends, both American and Indian. 

When I had visited Kenya, Uganda and Tanzania 40 years 
before, the Indians settled there had been very fond of classical 
music. But when I came to Kampala, Uganda for the second 
sme 1 observed to my great disappointment that most of them 
bad been weaned away by rabid film music. In the European 
countries which I visited, I found to my dismay, that there was 
cry little or no interest in our classical music. For the past 
everal years the Indian Government had been sending cultural 
relegations to various countries in the West and the East. The 
e ©gates did not seem to have passed on much of our culture 

the countries they visited, nor had they cared to bring back 
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with them anything worthwhile from the foreign culture. In 
England and America, however, I found considerable interest in 
Indian instrumental music, thanks to Ustad Ali Akbar Khan 
and Pandit Ravi Shankar and their exposition of Indian classi¬ 
cal music through the sarod and sitar. But it was sad to observe 
that the average Western listener seemed to think that Indian 
classical music meant only these two instruments and did not 
know or imderstand anything beyond a pleasurable feeling of 
listening to something exotic and great. In England and America 
the recitals of visiting Indian instrumentalists were held only 
in big cities. It was natural that listeners of Indian origin re¬ 
siding in and around these cities should attend these mehfils 
in large numbers. A sprinkling of Western listeners attended 
such programmes, some because of a genuine desire to listen to 
good music, some merely out of curiosity. No one bothered to 
explain to them, in advance, what to look for and where, for 
real appreciation and enjoymment in a performance of Indian 
music. I therefore thought that if the students of music in those 
countries were given, through lecture-demonstrations, sufficient 
information about our music and its characteristics, the similari¬ 
ties and dissimilarities between their music and ours, and the 
reasons for this, and how the ragas are evolved and presented, 
they would most certainly gain sufficient information to 
appreciate and enjoy our music with greater aesthetic interest. I 
decided to work in this direction during my spare time while in 
America. I wrote to the heads of music departments of a num¬ 
ber of colleges and universities requesting them to give me an 
opportunity to lecture at their campuses. As a result I received 
invitations from 9 institutions. Having sufficient knowledge of 
and mastery over the English language, it was easy for me to 
explain to them the salient points of our music and also to give 
demonstrations to illustrate the points. I carefully prepared and 
wrote suitable lectures and also prepared hand-outs for distri¬ 
bution before my presentation so that my lecture was followed 
by them point by point. As luck would have it I had with me 
two recorded tapes, one containing a very melodious tanpura 
accompaniment and the other having the main rhythms on a 
tabla. With the tanpura tape on a player to my right, and the 
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tabla tape to my left, I illustrated my points in the lecture. At 
the end I gave impromptu recitals of two ragas, as they are 
traditionally developed and presented. The reaction was clearly 
appreciative as I gathered from comments such as ‘Absolutely 
fantastic! ’ Many of the students came to see me after the lec¬ 
tures, asking intelligent questions, seeking clarification. In this, 
my first venture in a foreign land, I received such a favourable 
response, that 5 out of the 9 universities where I appeared ex¬ 
tended further invitations to me. I was extremely delighted to 
find that, while enjoying the hospitality of my daughter and son- 
in-law, I had also succeeded on my very first visit in evoking 
sufficient interest in our vocal music amongst young American 
students. 

On my return journey I visited Hawaii, Japan and Hong 
Kong. Like in the countries in Europe, the fascination for Indian 
music in these places was limited to the Indians residing there 
and this too was mainly for cinema music. 

Towards the end of January 1971, after spending about 7 
months away from India, I returned and the company prevailed 
upon me to fulfil my promise to them. So once again, after a 
well earned rest, I resumed my labours. 

Towards the end of 1972 I made another trip to the U.S.A. On 
this trip I gave eleven lectures in all, and returned in March 
1973 with as many as six repeat invitations. Within a year I 
had to make a 3rd trip to fulfil such engagements. I made two 
more trips, one in 1977 and one in 1979. I feel very contented 
and happy that I have been able to create amongst a section of 
Western listeners, a conscious and knowledgeable interest in out- 
vocal as well as instrumental music, and that, like Pandit Ravi 
Shankar and Ustad Ali Akbar, I have been successful in making 
somewhat easier the path of our up-and-coming musicians who 
might go to these countries on concert iours. 

Having reviewed so far the global interest in our classical 
music, it would be proper to visualize what lies ahead in India. 

The financial backing which artists had from the princely- 
states went with the merger of the states in the Indian union. 
The artists are now entirely dependent on the masses for patron¬ 
age, Although classical music is meant for the classes, that is 
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for the few who axe fond of and understand highbrow music, a 
stage has now come when the classes have to be created out of 
the masses. 

Luckily, after 1947 the Central and State Governments, real¬ 
izing the national and cultural importance of art and artists, 
thought it fit to give financial aid to artists. A central institution, 
the Sangeet Natak Akademi, dedicated to the preservation and 
advancement of art and music, was established in Delhi, and 
very soon branches were opened in all the states. In some univer¬ 
sities students are given the option to study music as a subject 
and to get a degree in it. Promising, talented boys and girls are 
given scholarships; artists are selected on the national level and 
sent in delegations to foreign countries to spread our music and 
art. Popular artists are given high honours and titles like Pad- 
mashri, Padmabhushan and Padmavibhushan. Most of the State 
Governments have adopted the policy of giving monthly aid to 
needy artists. Efforts are being made to bring highbrow music 
and dance to the notice of the common man through festivals. 
All this would naturally lead one to believe that the prosperity 
of the art of classical music is now assured and that in the not 
distant future, it will be restored to the peak of its former glory. 

But alas! These hopes are false. I foresee a very bleak and 
grim future for our art. 

The greatest and finest exponents of our music learned it 
through long periods of practice with their gurus. They had to 
undergo immense hardship and difficulty while trying to gain 
knowledge from the gurus. Because of this, in the 25 to 30 
years prior to Independence, these Ustads who mastered the art 
and knowledge in such rigorous ways, displayed a very parsimo¬ 
nious and conservative attitude in regard to their treasure of 
knowledge, and imparted such knowledge to their students very 
sparingly. As a result, there is now felt to be a paucity of highly 
qualified musicians and teachers in the field of classical music. 
The eminent among the older generation are incapacitated owing 
to old age or other physical ailments. Some are already gone' 
for ever. The void created by the departure of those in the front 
rank remains unfilled because there is a great shortage of able 
and talented persons who can step up to take the vacant positions 
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in the front fine. A few, whom you can count on your fingers, 
are striving to gain recognition. Notable among these are Pandit 
Jasraj, Kishori Amonkar, Prabha Atre, Laxmi Shankar, Parveen 
Sultana and few others. These are some of those on whom we 
now build our hopes. But a very uphill task lies before these 
up-and-coming artists. 

The students of the older generations had, no doubt, to face 
extreme obstacles and difficulties in their pursuit of knowledge, 
but there is a vast difference between the economic and social 
conditions existing then and in the present times. In those days 
once a guru admitted someone into his house for training, the 
disciple did not have to worry about anything else. As a result 
his entire time and energies were directed towards meditation, 
contemplation and riyaz. Naturally such disciples not only acquired 
the treasure of knowledge from the guru but also contributed their 
own distinctive individuality. The present picture is entirely in 
contrast. India is now passing through a very difficult time. The 
frightful inflation, acute scarcity of accommodation, lack of 
adequate and quick transport and a total absence of the peaceful 
atmosphere which is conducive to art have made it difficult for 
the few gurus who are willing to give away their knowledge and 
also for their disciples. 

The formidable citadels, with their impregnable walls of glow¬ 
ing tradition, of the gharanas of Gwalior, Kirana, Patiala, Ram- 
pur, Agra, and Jaipur, which withstood the tests of time for 
over a hundred years, are now crumbling, and there remains 
only dilapidated and shattered evidence of their former glory. 
After a few more years, I am afraid, there will not be even a 
trace of this monumental heritage of Hindustani classical music 

Along with this, the effect of rapid technical advance and 
modern inventions on the aesthetic perception of art and beauty 
has been a corrupting and corroding one. A tremendous change 
tms taken place in the listening habits and tastes of people all 
over the world. Consequently their powers of appreciating 
beauty m music are undergoing drastic changes. Instead of the 
hand-cranked gramophone of 50 years ago, we now have record- 
P ayers with high fidelity, on which one can play discs at various 
speeds. Transistor radios blare out classical sugam, atisugam, film 
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and other types of pop and rock music round the clock. Only 
those who are affluent can afford modern gadgets such as tape* 
recorders and can have a chance to build a library of music in 
their homes. Television and video casette players have brought 
about further change, whereby we can see and listen to objects 
and happenings at long distances. The most revolutionary and 
drastic onslaught on classical music has been made by cine 
music. And as air travel has narrowed distances between places 
and people, so naturally foreign music, customs and habits have 
invaded our land and have appealed to the imagination of the 
younger generation. The attraction of classical music is there¬ 
fore diminishing day by day. 

To cap it all, our classical music is now threatened by the 
latest invention — the creation of synthetic electronic music 
produced through machines. We have synthetic food, synthetic 
beverages, synthetic cloth and, as if these artificial make-believe 
creations were not enough, synthetic music will also be freely 
available soon, in all big cities. If efforts in this direction make 
rapid progress, then we shall soon have music made by ma¬ 
chines without the human contribution of talented artist. If 
and when that happens, one can imagine how much music will 
be left in the world and how much noise and confusion will be 
added to the already maddening situation. 

Western society is possessed with the desire to have every kind 
of material benefit through science. Scientists in the West are 
determined to bring about radical changes in every walk of 
life. In their attempts to win and capture nature they ate dig¬ 
ging a grave for all that is Satyam Shivam Sundaram (truth, 
purity and beauty). If and when they succeed, it will be im¬ 
possible to enjoy soulful and soothing music. 

This century old river, the Swaraganga, is now being polluted 
by the fast flowing currents of the unwholesome and unhealthy 
trends described above. There are very distinct signs of conta¬ 
mination by such trends which will disturb the crystal clear, 
pure and quiet expanse of this mighty river of music. I shudder 
at the mere possibility of such happenings, and feel that if I 
am to witness such catastrophic developments, it is better that 
my eyes close for ever, I thus put a full stop at this point, 
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Seated: (Left to right): Prof. B.R. Deodhar, Bade Gulam Ali Khan, 
Sureshbabu, Ahmed Jan Tirakhwa, Siddheshwari Bai, Bal Gandharva. 
Standing behind, second from right, Jagannathibuva Purohit alias Gunidas 








Imrat Khan playing theSurbahar, ref: record of A Night at the Taj 
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Nawab Zahir Yar Jung, Patron of Bade Gulam Ali. 
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